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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue malecontent party in the Canadas have again appealed to 
arms. Some particulars of this fresh insurrection were given in 
our second edition last week; but fuller and more authentic ac- 
counts have since been received by later arrivals from New York ; 
and there are now materials for a statement which may be relied 
upon in its main facts. 

From Sir Joun Cotsorne's despatch dated November the 
11th, and published in a Supplementary Gazette, it appears that 
“the leaders of this revolt have been actively employed in orga- 
nizing this second attempt to establish a republic in Canada, since 
June; and that a secret oath, which has been so extensively ad- 
ministered to the habitans, was taken by a large portion of the 
disaffected in July and August.” Intelligence of this purport 
had heen sent to Lord GLenete by Lord Duruam. Sir JoHn 
Coxrzorng, in a despatch dated the 5th November, refers to Lord 
Duruam’s communications, as having “ prepared ” the Colonial 
Secretary for ‘the movement of the rebels.” That movement 
took place on the night of the 3d of November—only two days 
after Lord Duruam’s departure—in the district of Montreal, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of St. Ours, St. Denis, St. 
Charles, Acadie, La Prairie, and Beauharnois. The /abitans 
first numbered several thousands; but they rapidly diminished, 
on learning that sufficient arms and ammunition had not been 
provided for them ; and it does not appear that they at any time 
presented a collected and armed force exceeding one thousand 
men. The first operation of the insurgents was an unsuccessful 
attempt, on Sunday the 4th of November, to burn the steam- 
boat Victoria, which had taken a detachment of artillery from 
Montreal to La Prairie—the name given to the eastern extremity 
of Beauharnois, on that part of the river St. Lawrence, called, 
from its expansion at the place mentioned, Lake St. Louis. The 
steam-boat escaped; but the insurgents marching against the 
village of Beauharnois, the chief place of the seigniory, so well 
known as the property of Mr. Epwarp Ex ice, drove off the in- 
habitants and the troops, after a smart action. They also attacked 
the residence of a Mr. Brown in the same vicinity; and suc- 
ceeded in making prisoners, Mr. Eviice junior, (Member for the 
Cupar and St. Andrew's district of boroughs,) his lady, and 
several other persons, who made a gallant though unsuccessful 
defence, 

The successes of the insurgents are already told. They at- 
tacked the village of Cochanawaga; but the Indian inhabitants 
sallied from church, it being Sunday, and repulsed them with 
some loss. Sir Joun Consorne sent a body of regular troops 
and a detachment of Glengarry Militia to recover Beauharnois; a 
service easily performed, on the 10th of November. All the pri- 
soners were released, except Mr. Ettice and his friends, who had 
been removed by their captors. In the mean while, the main 
body of the rebels, under Dr. Rozert Netson’s command, had 
taken up a position at Napierville, on the right of the St. 
Lawrence, and a considerable distance south-east of Montreal. 
Against them Sir Joun CoLBorne despatched Generals CLitHE- 
Row and MacponneLt, with a force which the insurgents could 
not have withstood; but on reaching Napierville,on the 10th, 
these officers ascertained that Dr. Netson had abandoned the 
place on the night before, and was marching towards the Ameri- 
can frontier, with the intention of opening a communication with 
his friends in the States of Vermont and New York. The Volun- 
teers of La Colle, Odell Town, Hemmingford, and Sherrington, 
through which districts Netson’s route lay, assembled to guard 
the frontier and harass the insurgents on their march. They at- 
tacked and dispersed one detachment of four hundred men, at La 
Colle, about two miles from the frontier, and captured three hun- 
dred stand of arms and one piece of cannon. Another body of 
Volunteers took possessiou of a church at Odell Town—a post 
which was necessary to Neson’s plan of operations; and, with 
the assistance of Colonel Taytor sent by Sir Joun Cotsorneg, 








they repelled a fierce attack by nine hundred men whom Netson 


brought against them. This result appears to have been mainly 
owing to the skilful use of the piece of artillery taken at La Colle, 
from which grape-shot was poured upon the assailants with deadly 
effect, and more than compensated, together with their superiority 
of position, for the inequality of numbers. There is, as yet, no 
intelligence of NELson’s subsequent movements. He probably 
escaped with the greater part of his followers across the frontier ; 
having entirely failed in the attempt to secure any position which 
might serve as a rallying-point for future operations from the 
United States. 

Mr. Etticz and his fellow prisoners were set at liberty by the 
escort employed to guard them on the road from Chateauguay to 
Napierville, and made their way in safety to Montreal. They had 
been kindly treated during their term of durance, at a nunnery in 
Chateauguay, near Beauharnois. 

Rossrt NE son, assuming the title of “‘ President of the Pro- 
visional Government,” had issued a sort of manifesto, called a 
“ Declaration,” (without date in the copy published,) enumerating 
the grievances of the French Canadians, and proclaiming a 
republic. The fundamental laws of the proposed republic in- 
cluded universal suffrage, the vote by ballot, no state church, the 
entire abolition of the “ feudal or seignorial tenure of land,” a 
registration of mortgages, and the restitution both of the clergy 
reserves and the lands held by the North American Land Com- 
pany, to the public. In the words of the American Declaration 
of Independence, the manifesto concluded with a pledge of lives, 
fortunes, and sacred honour, to work out its fulfilment. But the 
solitary signature was Nextson’s own; and it does not appear that 
his enterprise was sanctioned by any one of the former leaders of 
the French Canadians. 

Immediately on the breaking out of the insurrection, Sir Joun 
Cotsorne proclaimed martial law in the district of Montreal ; ar- 
rested L. M. Viaer, President of the People’s Bank, D. B: Vicgr, 
Crar.tes Monpecet, and a “great many other leading rebels.” 
He also suspended the specie payments of all the banks in Quebec 
and Montreal, except the People’s Bank, whieh was thus marked 
out for ruin by a“run.” The Montreal Volunteers were put on full 
pay and permanent allowances equal to those of troops of the line. 

By these vigorous proceedings, it appears that, within a week 
from the commencement of the rising, all resistance in the field to 
the Government in Lower Canada was quelled. 

Although there was little fighting, and open rebellion was 
soon suppressed, the calamities occasioned by the outbreak were 
fearful. The victors seem to have gladly seized the opportunity 
to wreak fierce vengeance on the hated “race.” The Montreal 
Herald, the organ of the most ferocious section of the British 
party, describes the “ back country above La Prairie,” on the night 
of Sunday the 11th of November, as “one vast sheet of lurid 
flame ;” and declares that “ not a single rebel house had been 
left standing.” But the “supremacy of the law,” adds the 
journalist, must be maintained, “even at the expense of the 
entire Nation Canadienne.” Nothing will “ prevent rebellions 
south of the St. Lawrence,” but “ sweeping them from the earth, 
and laying their habitations level with the dust.” Only one con- 
sideration has arisen to iaterfere with the rigid execution of this 
Kalmuck policy. Sir Joan Cotporne reminded the victors, that 
the less they destroyed, the more there would be to confiscate. 
Confiscation, however, is not inconsistent with “sweeping” the 
people “ from the earth;” and holds out no hope of mercy to 
them. The men who use this language, and glory in such 
atrocities, style themselves “ the British” party! 

In Upper Canada, Sir Gzorce Artuur displayed activity and 
vigilance, which events prove not to have been superfluous. On 
the 22d of October, he issued a proclamation offering permission 
to parties implicated in the last outbreak, and not actually indicted 
for high treason, to return to their homes, with the promise that 
no proceedings should be instituted against them; and another, 
calling upon Mackenzie and twenty-six of his confederates, wha 
had absconded, to appear and be tried before the Ist of February 
next, on penalty of suffering as “attainted” persons. By a 
general order on the 23d of October, he “ called out” the Militia 
of the province, and incorporated them in four battalions, to “ repel 
any attack that might be made from the United States frontier.” 
This attack was soou commenced; and the particulars, as far as 
they can be gathered from the not very intelligible or consistent 
statements in the American newspapers, forms the second, and 
with reference to possible consequences, the more important part 
of the Canadian intelligence of the week. 

For some days previous to the 11th of November, numbers of 
strangers made their appearance in Oswego, Ogdensburg, and 
other towns in the State of New York, on the borders of Lake 
Ontario. Their object was not long a secret. A; steam-boat, the 
United States, collected about eight hundred of these men fron , 
different places on the coast, and took them to Ogdensburg as @~ 
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point of rendezvous. From that town they embarked, on the 
night of the 11th, in two American schooners; and sailed for 
Prescott, a small town in Upper Cati#da, forty miles east of King8- 
ton, and on the eastern arenas the Lake of a Thousand 
Islands,—on one of which, the reader Will recollect, the notorious 
pirate Bit, Jounson formerly fixed his quarters. For want of 
sufficient depth of water, the schooners could not be brought along- 
side of the wharf at Prescott, and one of them got aground. With 
the assistance, however, of two American steam boats, the United 
States and the Paul Pry, the party was landed, about two miles 
from Prescott and a mile below Fort Wellington. Whilst per- 
forming this service, the steamers were fired upon from a British 
armed steam-boat—the Experiment. The Americans in Ogdens- 
burg, who saw the balls “ skipping along the water,” were very 
much “ excited” by what they beheld. At times the Paul Pry 
and the Experiment were so close together, that musket-shots 
were exchanged. The fire from the Experiment killed “a very 
worthy young man,” who steered the United States, and five or 
six others. The Experiment also lost some of its crew. During this 
skirmishing on the water, the invading party of “ Sympathizers,” 
as the American allies of the Canadian malecontents are called, 
took possession of a windmill and a bridge, a mile from Prescott ; 
and were there reinforced, from the American frontier, by many 
armed men who crossed the water in boats. There appears to 
have been no fighting on shore on the 12th; but on the 13tha 
body of three hundred Loyalists, probably Militia, commanded by 
a Major Young, an “ unattached” officer in the British service, 
attempted to dislodge the invaders from the windmill, a strong 
stone building. After several hours’ hard fighting, however, they 
were compelled to desist; leaving their dead and wounded ina 
barn; which was set on fire by the Sympathizers—but under 
what circumstances is not distinctly stated—and all in it con- 
sumed. Major Youne was killed in the action. According to 
the last accounts, reinforcements of the Loyalists were pouring in 
from all quarters. Two more armed British steam-boats, the Co- 
burg and the Traveller, had arrived with troops, and for a time 
kept up a brisk fire upon the occupants of the windmill, who 
returned it. The United States steamer and the schooners had 
been seized by the United States Marshal, and their crews were 
to be tried at Ogdensburg for a violation of neutrality. Unless, 
therefore, the invaders received powerful internal assistance, their 
position was desperate—prevented from return by water, and liable 
to be overwhelmed by the Loyalist militia and troops which Sir 
Joun Corzorne was able to despatch from Lower Canada, to the 
aid of the Government in the Upper Province. 

Sir Georcz Arruur had issued a very long and prosy pro- 
clamation, which conveys no new intelligence, but dwells on the 
notorious fact that the disaffected in Canada are encouraged by 
the Americans, contrary to the wishes of their own Government. 
One part of Sir George Arruur’s proclamation, however, must 
be noticed, as indicating a consciousness that the Church question 
is likely to render the people of Upper Canada less ardent in coming 
to the assistance of the Government than they ought to be. 
He declares that he has no desire to “see a dominant church 
established over them, or the members of one religious commu- 
nity either rendered subject to the spiritual jurisdiction, or called 
upon to contribute to the temporal support of another:” and he 
adds, in order to remove “ misapprehension on the subject,” his 
“conviction that no such result can or will flow from any measure 
of Church appropriation which has hitherto been made, and still 
less from the course of policy ” which he intends to “ recommend 
in this matter.” Fine promises; but perhaps the Upper Cana- 
dians may differ from Sir Gzoree as to the effect of endowing 
rectories for Episcopalians, and may place small reliance on his 
ability to carry out the course as tochurch matters which he may, 
recommend. 

That the invaders of Upper Canada have been aided, comforted 
and supplied with “ munitions of war ” in the United States, is 
notoricus. Whether the Government at Washington has con- 
nived at these proceedings, or has merely been unable to stop 
them, is not so clear. It is certain that American newspapers, 
opposed to Mr. Van Buren, charge him with treachery to the 
British Government. It is asserted that a quantity of arms were 
retained in safe keeping for the insurgents in an arsenal; and 
that the oflicer who had charge of them, being an intractable per- 
son, Was removed, and his place supplied by one who readily gave 
up the arms to the “ Sympathizers.” General Woor, whose duty 
was to preserve neutrality and peace on the frontier, is reported to 
have assured them that he would “ close his eyes ” on their pro- 
ceedings. Persons employed by the United States have taken 
an active part in public meetings, where the returned exiles from 
Bermuda denounced the British Government, and endeavoured to 
create a feeling in behalf of the insurgents. Whgther these 
statements justify the prevalent notion that Mr. Van Buren and 
his party are disposed toencourage hostility in the States towards 
England, cannot as yet be determined; but they suggest matter 
for serious consideration, which our contemporaries of the daily 
press have not disregarded. 

In reference to these circumstances, the Standard has made 
observations of a rather alarmist character: our contemporary 
fairly imputes to the United States Government either inability 
or reluctance to prevent its subjects from committing outrages on 
unoffending neutrals. Of the inability to suppress any thing like 
a general movement in favour of the Canadian malecontents, or 
in any other direction, there is no doubt. The Government of the 





Great Republic is the creature of the people, and lacks the means 
of controlling them, And it is not quite ¢ertain that, in the pre- 
sent state of party politics, Mr. Van BuR&n’s ambition would 
counsel zeal in maintaining friendly relations with England. An 
ingenious friend, a close student of Ameérican politics, suggests 
to us several reasons why the President might even be disposed 
to enter into a war with this country. The political party on 
which Mr. Van Buren relies for support, professes ultra-demo- 
cratical opinions, and cherishes the old grudge against England. 
It regards with dislike the display of superior wealth and refine- 
ment by the commercial and monied classes, as opposed to repub- 
lican simplicity, and dangerous to democratical institutions. This 
is the honest sentiment of multitudes, who gain subsistence by 
agriculture, mechanical employments, and domestic manufactures, 
It is fostered by party politicians, whose most formidable opponents 
are the trading and banking interests. Generally speaking, the 
owners of “ factory stock ” belong to the same side, from the de- 
sire of excluding British manufactures and securing a monopoly 
of the home market for their own products. To neutralize the 
opposition of the Southern planters to a war with England, which 
would cut off the immense existing demand for their cotton, it 
would be said—* We'll take your cotton, and make you indepen- 
dent of the foreign customer; and fresh markets shall be opened 
abroad by the destruction of British trade, for our privateers will 
chase the enemy's ships off every sea in both hemispheres.” — 

Admitting the cogency of such arguments on a large portion of 
the American citizens, and the extent to which the furious party- 
spirit, now raging in the United States, may carry them, the 
motives to preserve peace, appear at least of equal force, and 
we should hope would act upon the majority. Ifit be true that 
the Van Buren party has an interest in provoking war, the Oppo- 
sition must strive to prevent hostility. And it is by no means cer- 
tain that they will not triumph over Van Buren in the next 
Presidential contest. The elections in the State of New York 
have ended in the complete victory of the Opposition—of the com- 
mercial and banking party. Even in the present Congress the 
Administration has not a majority. How can it force on a war, 
in defiance of such an opposition in Congress and the country ? 
The manufacturing interest is not unanimous. Some of the 
wealthiest manufacturers are also merchants and shipowners. They 
dread the sudden rush of fresh competitors into their manufactur- 
ing business, We well recollect, that when the American Tariff 
imposed heavy additional duties on foreign manufactures, many 
established houses, who, possessing capital and experience, were 
doing well with the previous protection, suffered severely from the 
reckless speculations of men without either. This game would be 
played over again in ease of a war. Then, as to the Southern 
planters, they are aware that an equal amount of cotton sold to 
English manufacturers could not be taken by their own country- 
men; for England supplies not only much of her own market, 
but foreign countries to an immense extent, with articles. manu- 
factured out of the raw material shipped from Charleston, 
Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans. The boast of sweeping the 
English merchantmen off the ocean will not have much weight 
with men who recollect how their own ports were blockaded and 
attacked, and their own coasting-trade rendered extremely hazard- 
ous, by the British during the last war. The cost of conveying 
cotton inland from New Orleans, or even Augusta, to Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, would naturally detract from the profit 
of domestic manufactures; and what would be the rate of in- 
surance from the Gulf of Mexico along the coast to the Dela- 
ware or Cape Cod ina time of war with a great naval power? 
Then there must be, what the Americans detest, direct taxes; for 
the revenue of the General Government is now derived chiefly 
from duties on imports from England, which would of course dis- 
appear. The planters, too, cannot but bear in mind, that Egypt, 
Hindostan, and other countries, grow cotton; and that, were their 
products stimulated by the undivided demand of the English 
market, the return of peace might show the foreign cotton trade 
of America destroyed. 

Let these considerations on both sides be kept in view in calcu- 
lating the chances of a war arising out of the preseut state of 
affairs on the Canadian frontier. 

But the questions occur—bow are the outrages to be pre- 
vented, for they will not quietly be endured? who ean hinder 
American citizens from fostering and aiding rebellion in the 
Canadas, if the United States Government is unable or un- 
willing to perform that duty? Imperiously to demand re- 
paration, which will be refused, is a prelude to open warfare. 
And there is an evident inclination on the part of some Tories 
to provoke a quarrel: for their Army and Navy would ob- 
tain profitable employ ment ; and if a War Ministry were needed, 
they feel tolerably certain that it would not be composed of 
Whigs. The Times holds forth in its nighest key, and talks of 
America as CanninG@ did before the last war made him wiser. 
The Republicans are menaced by the Conservative journal with 
the might of England’s “right arm "— 

“¢ If England can obtain no redress for injuries and outrages inflicted on her 
by subjects of the United States from the law of that republic, she is allowed 
by the law of nations, universally recognized, and enjoined imperatively by her 
own welfare and honour, to exact redress by her own right arm. Let Mr. Van 
Buren, therefore, and his delegates on the frontier, look to it well. If they 
once rouse the national blood of England, they will find it no child’s play.” 

Truly it would be no child's play for England to engage in a 
war with America: clogged—at the outset, be it observed, not at 
the close—with eight hundred millions of debt; and with an Army 
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and Navy already, before we have got them up to war mark, 
costing nine millions a year. War; for what? Territory ?— 
England has too much already. Would an advance of her 
frontier to the South remove hostility and establish security ? 
This it would be idiotic to pretend. Without an entire conquest 
of America, the frontier line must be somewhere; and would a 
war tend to people it with friends? The most successful war 
which it can enter into the heart of a Tory to conceive, would not 
lessen the mischief. After we had increased our Navy to blockade 
their ports; lavished new loans on war-steamers with the profu- 
sion of Pirr after the French Revolution; swept the American 
commerce from the seas; and driven the majority of the people 
into a wish for peace on any terms,—supposing these things 
practicable, what is the alpha and omega of ourdemand? That 
the American Government should not interfere with our Cana- 
dian quarrel—which they are ready to promise now: and a long 
contest, whose results and ramifications no one can foresee, would 
not leave the Cabinet of Washington in a much better condition 
to enforce it!—If England again enter into hostilities with the 
United States, it should be with the firm and Quixotic resolve 
to exterminate the American branch of her own race, for nothing 
less will answer the only purpose of the war. Better abandon the 
Canadas at once; which, for purposes of pleasure, profit, or utility, 
may be deemed gone. 








The French papers are much occupied with discussing the 
Canadian insurrection and its probable results, but offer nothing 
very original or wise on the subject. Evidently, however, they 
are not displeased that England should be involved in so disastrous 
a conflict with her Colonies. 

The Opposition journals continue to talk magniloquently of the 
prospective performances of Guizot, Tu1Eers, and OpILLON 
Barrot in the Chambers. There are, as usual, reports that 
Dupin will not be allowed to take the Presidential chair in the 
Chamber of Deputies without opposition; and Guizor himself 
has been mentioned as a candidate. Overtures had been made 
to the Doctrinaires by the Ministry, and rejected. 

The successor to Marshal Losavu, in the command of the 
cg Guard, is Marshal Gzrarp. The appointment is po- 
pular. 





Another Spanish Ministry is announced in the last accounts 

from Madrid. It consists of the following persons— 
The Duke of Gor, to be Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
M. ArMenpanriz, Minister of the Interior. 
M. Govantes, Minister of Justice. 
General ALaix, Minister of War. 
M. Primo pe Rivera, Minister of Marine. 

The Finance department, the most arduous and important of all, 
is not filled up. The Ministry is called “ Moderado,” and will re- 
ceive the support of Martinez pe LA Rosa. The Queen Regent, 
before she decided on making the appointments definitively, se- 
cured the acquiescence of a majority of the Cortes. 

Public order had been restored in Seville. Instructions had 
been sent from Madrid to arrest Generals Conpova and NarvVAgZ, 
who are charged with attempts to throw off their allegiance and 
“set up” for themselves. Corpova has issued a proclamation to 
the Andalusians, repudiating the “vile accusation ” in indignant 
language. 

The intelligence from the seat of war consists chiefly of accounts 
of massacres. CABRERA and Van Haten continued to slaughter 
their prisoners, but avoided a decisive encounter. 





A commercial treaty has been concluded between Holland and 
the Prussian Commercial League. The timber and corn of the 
Baltic is to be admitted into Holland at diminished duties, and 
the League will allow the importation of sugar from Holland on 
equally favourable terms. This sensible and mutually profitable 
arrangement is a symptom, at any rate, of the growth of sound 
commercial principle on the Continent. 





The Augsburg Gazette points attention to the progress of the 
English towards the Red Sea. According to that journal, the 
English “were daily extending their sway along the coast of 
Arabia,” and had made two settlements on the Abyssinian coast ; 
the ultimate object being the conquest of Egypt. England, 
however, has too much on hand in America and India, just at 
present, to undertake new conquests in Africa. 





The Polish correspondents of Paris papers repeat statements of 
extensive disaffection and numerous arrests in the Russian army. 








SIR JOHN COLBORNE’S DESPATCHES. 


{FROM THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE—PUBLISHED ON 
MONDAY, DEC. 3. ] 
Extract of a Despatch from Lieutenant-General Sir John Colborne, G.C.B., to Lord 
; Glenelg, dated Head: Quarters, Montreal, November 5, 1838. 

The information which Lord Durham has communicated to your Lordship, 
will have prepared you for the movement of the rebels, which has now taken 
place in all the counties of the Richelieu, and in the section of this district from 
the left bank of that river to Beaubarnois and the south of St. Lawrenee. 

The habitans are collecting in large bodies at St. Ours, St. Denis, St. 
Charles, Acadie, and Chateauguay and Beauharnois. 

The general movements of the rebels commenced on the 3d. They made an 
attack on the Indians of the village of Cochanawaga on Sunday the 4th instant, 
who sallied out of the church where they were assembled for divine service, 
repulsed the rebels from the village, and captured seventy prisoners. 





Iam preparing to march against the rebe's in Acadie. Our troups o cupy 
La Prairie, Chambly, and St. John’s. 

Despatch from Sir John Colborne, dated Head-Quartcrs, Odell Town, Seigniory of 
La Colle, Nov. 11, 1833. 

My Lord—With reference to my despatch of the 5th instant, I have the 
honour to acquaint you that the habitans between the Yamaska and Richelieu 
rivers quitted their villages on the night of the 3d, to take up arms against her 
Majesty’s Government, assembled at St. Ours, St. Charles, and St. Michel. 
Those from the westward of the Richelieu, from Contrecceur, and Vercheres, at 
Beleil. The greater part of the rebels, however, of the Richelieu, on finding 
that the depdts of arms and ammunition which had been promised them, were 
not at the points of rendezvous ready to be delivered to them, returned to their 
homes on the 4th and 5th instant. 

The habitans generally of Beauharnois, La Prairie, and L’Acadie, also were 
in arms on the night of the 3d, and attacked all the loyal subjects residing in 
their neighbourhood, and either drove them from their homes or made them 
prisoners. At Beauharnois, Chateauguay, and Napierviile, the rebels assem- 
bled in great numbers; about four thousand of them were concentrated at Na- 
pierville, under the command of Dr. Robert Nelson, Dr. Cote, and Gagnon, 
between the 3d and 6th instant. Under these circumstances, I ordered the 
corps under the immediate command of Major-General Sir James Macdonnel 
and Major-General Clitherow to march to L’Acadie and St. John’s, with the 
intention of attacking Napierville on the 9th; but the unfavourable weather and 
the very bad state of the roads prevented the troops from reaching the vicinity 
of Napierville till late in the evening, and they did not enter the town till the 
morning of the 10th. The rebels, hearing of the approach of the Queen’s 
troops, dispersed during the night of the 9th; and the following morning, when 
the rebels first established themselves at Napierville, they endeavoured to open 
a communication with the United States by Rouse’s Point, with a view of 
bringing in supplies of arms and ammunition from their friends in the States of 
New York and Vermont; but the brave, persevering, and loyal Volunteers of 
La Colle, Odell Town, Hemmingford, and Sherrington, who, from the first 
moment of the revolt, had posted themselves on the frontier, attacked four hun- 
drefl of them on the march from La Colle to Rouse’s Point, two miles from the 
frontier line, defeated them, and tock one field-piece, three hundred stand of 
arms, and drove them across the frontier. On the 9th, being reinforced from 
Sherrington, the Volunteers took possession of the church of Odell Town, and 
defended their post with the greatest bravery against an attack of nine hundred 
of the rebels on the march from Napierville, under Dr. Nelson, and compelled 
them to retire with great loss. 

I had directed Colonel Taylor (employed on particular service) to proceed to 
the frontier to inform the Volunteers of the march of the Queen’s troops. 
This officer arrived at Odell Town about half an hour before the Volunteers 
were attacked, and was of the greatest use to them in directing the defence of 
their position. 

As soon as I received information of the revolt in Beauharaois, I despatched 
Major Phillpotts, R. E., with orders to Major Carmichael (particular — 
to pass Lake St. Francis from Point au Baudet, near Lancaster, to the South bank 
of the St. Lawrence, with a detachment of the Seventy- first Regiment, on the 
route from Upper Canada, and two battalions of the Glengarry Militia, under 
Colonels Macdonnel and Fraser, and to march on Beauharnois. This move- 
ment was promptly carried into effect by the exertions of Major Phillpotts, 
Major Carmichael, and the colonels of the Glengarry Militia, on the 10th 
instant. Four or five men of the detachment of the Seventy-first Regiment were 
killed and wounded in driving the rebels from Beauharnois. I shall take an early 
opportunity of conveying to your Lordship a wore correct account of these 
occurrences, and of forwarding the reports of the officers commanding the 
Volunteers posted on the frontier. Their loss has not been severe, but several 
valuable officers and loyal subjects have fallen; and I entreat that their families 
may be provided for by her Majesty’s Government. On every occasion since 
the commencement of this revolt, the British population have come forward 
with the greatest zeal and activity. 

No doubt now exists that the leaders of this revolt have been actively em- 
ployed in organizing this second attempt to establish a republic in Canada since 
June; and that a secret oath, which has been so extensively administered to the 
habitans, was taken by a large portion of the disaffected in July and August ; but 
it is certain that alarge portion of the habitans who appeared in the ranks of the 
rebels were forced to join them, or have their properties destroyed. Several 
hundred prisoners have been taken, and among them a French officer, who 
had a command at Napierville. 1 enclose two proclamations issued by Dr. Ro- 
bert Nelson. 


I have, &c. J. CoLBoRNE. 





DETAILS OF THE CANADIAN WARFARE. 

[We have opened our paper this week with a summary of the principal 
events of the outbreak in the Canadas ; and in Sir John Colborne’s despatches 
will be found the official account of the measures taken to suppress the insur- 
rection : but several points of detail, of a miscellaneous character, and not 
essential to the narrative of leading occurrences, will be feund below, extracted 
from the Canadian and American newspapers. The former, without excep- 
tion, exhibit bitter hatred of the insurgent habitans, and their statements must 
be received as those of violent opponents. } 

THE SURRENDER AND RELEASE OF MR. ELLICE 

A party of about three hundred rebels attacked the house of Mr. L. Brown, 
at Beauharnois, and, after about twenty minutes fighting, Brown, Mr. Ellice 
junior, M.P., Mr. Norval, Mr. Ross, and the other Constitutionalists, surren- 
dered themselves prisoners; and nothing more is, at present, known of their 
fate. Mrs. Ellice, Miss Balfour, and the other females in the house at the time, 
took refuge in the cellar during the engagement. Mr. Brown and Mr. Ross 
are both wounded. After their capture at Beauharnois, they were conveyed to 
Chateauguay, where they were confined in a room, from which daylight was 
carefully excluded, but they were allowed to have candles burning. During this 
time, they were well treated by the curé and the nuns, who were permitted to send 
them a profusion of luxuries from their larders and cellars. They were also 
allowed tu send money for any thing they wauted from the village. They were 
being conveyed in carts to Napierville, and had reached La Pigeonniere, in the 
seigaiory of St. George, when their escort, hearing of the evacuation of Na- 
pierville, left them and fled. They were allowed to proceed in the same carts 
to Laprairie, and were even advised, it is said, by some of the older rebels, 
which road to take as the safest. [A report appeared in the Montreal Herald, 
that Mr. Ellice and Mr. Charles Buller had declared their belief that the 
French Canadians had justice on their side, and were ‘* an injured and op- 
> Mr. Ellice has published a denial of the opinion and the ex- 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 


pressed people.’ 


pression. ] 
BRAVERY AND LOYALTY OF THE INDIANS. 


Yesterday forenoon (4th November,) an Indian woman, at the village of 
Cochanawaga, who was seeking for a stray cow, discovered a large body of 
armed men in the woods, and gave information of the circumstance to the In- 
dians, who were then assembled at church. They immediately seized what 
arms they could procure, such as muskets, tomahawks, and pitchforks, and, 
giving the war-whoop, charged their foes, who scampered off as fast as they 
could, throwing down their arms as they fled. Seventy-five were taken prison~ 
ers, and brougat into town, handcuffed, by the Lachine cavalry. 
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EFFECT OF CANNON, AND COURAGE OF THE REBELS. 

It appears that the Odell Town Volunteers were in possession of the cannon 
which was captured in a skirmish on the 7th instant at Lacole; and it was on 
this occasion turned with dreadful effect against the rebels. When they were 
advancing up the road to the church, where the Volunteers were posted, 
one discharge of grape-shop cleared, as one of their number said, a 
Space of about ten feet wide through their ranks. It was only fired three 
times in all, when the Volunteers were compelled to keep inside the church ; 
but in the frequent efforts made by the rebels to take the gun which was left 
outside, such a destructive fire was kept up from the windows as rendered all 
their attempts abortive. It is but fair to state, that the gun which told with 
such effect, was served by the only two regulars in the engagement—a sergeant 
and a private. The rebel attacks are represented as having been made with 
the “ ferocity of devils,” since failure here would blast all their expectations of 
opening up a communication to obtain arms and ammunition. * * *#* 

“ President” Nelson was distinctly seen by the brave defenders in the 
church, hovering about on the outskirts of his rabble force, and not once ven- 
turing within range of the musketry: and yet this is the man whose daring is 
so much boasted of by his friends, and who has solemnly sworn to achieve the 
independence of Lower Canada or lose his life in the attempt !—Montreal 
Courier. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE INSURRECTION—FEROCITY OF THE VICTORS, 
(From the Montrea! Herald, November 13.) 
On Sunday evening, the whole of the back country above Laprairie pr 


tad 


During the action, the British put their dead and wounded into a barn, be. 
hind which they sheltered themselves, and the Patriots, to dislodge them, set it 
on fire, when it was consumed, together with its contents; immediately after 
which the British retreated to Prescott, for the last time. 

The steam-boat United States and two schvoners were seized yesterday by 
the United States Marshal, under the neutrality law, and are now on their way 
to this port under his charge. Mr. Foster, the steersman of the steam-boat 
United States, was killed by a grape-shot from the British steam-boat Experi. 
ment, yesterday, while engaged in getting aschooner off the flats in Ogdensburg 
harbour. After firing into the United States, the Experiment attempted to 
run down the schooner Charlotte, but was fired into by the Patriots on board 
of her, killing six and wounding five ; after which the Experiment retreated to 
Prescott. 

A small boat, containing four or five Patriots, crossing from Ogdensburg to 
Prescott, was fired into by the British steam-boat Coburg and disabled; and 
then she ran alongside and fired down upon them, sinking the boat and killing 
every person that was on board. 

The steam-boat Oneida has been chartered by Colonel Worth for the United 
States service, and is to return immediately to the river St. Lawrence, with 
troops from this place. 

The steamer Great Britain was burnt at the wharf in Kingston. She was 
fitting out as a Government vessel, to be employed against the Patriots. 

An American company of soldiers, under command of Colonel Dodge, while 
rs. down the St. Lawrence, on the 11th, was fired upon by some British 





the awful spectacle of one vast sheet of lurid fame; and it is reported that not 
a single rebel house has been left standing. God only knows what is to become 
of the surviving Canadians and their wives and families during the approaching 
winter, as nothing but starvation from hunger and cold stares them in the face. 
It is melancholy to reflect on such awful consequences of rebellion, and the 
irretrievable ruin of so many human beings, whether innocent or guilty. Still 
the supremacy of the laws must be maintained inviolate, the integrity of the 
empire must be asserted, peace and prosperity must be secured to British sub- 
jects, even at the expense of the entire Nution Canadienne. 

The history of the past proves that nothing but sweeping them from the 
earth, and laying their habitations level with the dust, will prevent renewed 
rebellions south of the St. Lawrence, or renewed invasions from the Americans. 
From the habitans north of this city we have nothing to dread, as they can 
neither assist an invading fue, nor fall back upon neutral territory. The Cana- 
dians in the rebellious districts, whose houses have been given to the flames, 
and who have escaped the bullet, the bayonet, or the prison, are doomed to pe- 
rish in the woods; for in the United States they can expect no assistance, and 
in the quiet districts, however much their fellow countrymen may desire to 
assist them, fear of being considered implicated in the insurrection will have 
more influence than sympathy. The punishment already inflicted has been 
very severe, but it is not enough. The hanging of twenty leaders will have 
more effect than the killing of two hundred men in action; and if any are to 
be spared from the gallows, they ought to be sentenced to hard labour and 
chained together, macadamizing the roads on the Island of Montreal. 

ARRIVAL OF PRISONERS IN QUEBEC. 

A little before noon, the Princess Victoria brought over from Laprairie 
ninety-one prisoners, who were taken at Napierville, &. With the exception 
of a few, who appeared to be Sympathizers, they were a miserable looking set. 
Captain Morin, formerly master of the Eagle steam-boat, and his son, were 
among the number. This man, we understand, is nearly related to Cote. 
About two o'clock, some twenty prisoners were marched into town from 
Lachine, escorted by a party of the Lachine cavalry. They were taken in arms 
at Chateauguay, and were secured with ropes, as usual ; but as there were some 
distinguished characters among them, the respective ranks they held in the 
Patriot army were conspicuously exhibited by placards on their backs. 
There are now about 350 prisoners in gaol charged with high treason, the 
greater proportion of whom were taken with arms in their hands. 

About four o’clock, his Excellency Sir John Colborne and staff landed from 
the Princess Victoria. He was enthusiastically cheered by the crowds 
assembled on the wharfs. One prisoner was brought over at the same time, an 
old habitant, said to be the murderer of the late Mr. Walker. Several Ameri- 
can muskets and bayonets were in possession of the soldiers attached to Sir 
John Colborne’s staff. They are nearly new, a little longer than the Tower 
muskets, their stocks much stronger, and barrel polished. 

A French officer, San Martine, one of the prisoners taken at Odell Town, has 
been brought to town, and offers, if he gets his liberty, to deliver Dr. Robert 
Nelson, dead or alive, to the authorities. We very much doubt if his offer 
will be accepted. He states that he has been the victim of deceit and treachery 
—that he was assured of having under his command an army of 30,000 men, 
well equipped and brave, instead of which he found only 3,000 or 4,000 miser- 
able wretches, armed, to be sure, but the rankest cowards he ever had any con- 
nexion with, He deserves the death of a brigand, and we trust he will 
meet tt. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE ATTACK ON PRESCOTT. 
(Letter from Oswego, in the New York Commercial, Advertiser.) 

We had for a short time past, in the village, about one hundred fine fellows, 
strangers, who seemed to have no occupation, but who behaved with great pro- 
priety, and gave cause for complaint to no one. Their appearance was quite 
respectable, and some of them were evidently gentlemen. The United States 
steamer had been detained here several days by a heavy gale, and sailed yester- 
day for Sackett’s Harbour. Every soul of those I allude to went in her, and a 
hundred and fifty more of the same class of people. The latter appeared, when 
the United States gave notice of sailing, like Roderick Dhu’s men at the sound 
of the whistle in the glens. Where the devil they came from, I cannot say. 
They must have been lodging about in the vicinity. At Sackett’s Harbour they 
are to pick up about three hundred more, as good as themselves, and who I 
know are there; and, it is said, upon the St. Lawrence a further reinforcement. 
The point of debarzation is the neighbourhood of Prescott; and the fort must 
surrender at once, for I am told there are less than fifty regulars in it. The 
point is good: it commands the town and country round about it, and, I am 
told, the best passage on the river. We are as full of reports as Macbeth’s 
castle; and I apprehend most of them will prove true. This seems tobe a 
well-organized business, and I think will succeed. They are said to have mili- 
tary men among them; and it is probable that Papineau has nét been negligent 
ia that particular. The party lett here on Sunday morning. On the evening 
previous arrived a handsome military-looking man of about thirty-five, who, 
from several indications, was thought by all to be their leader. He was a Pole, 
and had witnessed the affairs at Warsaw. 

THE BATTLE OF PRESCOTT. 

A severe engagement took place at Prescott yesterday, commencing at eight 
A. M., and lasting seven hours, between the Patriots and the British forces. 
About 500 Patriots, and 300 British regulars, together with some militia, were 
engaged. The battle took place about a mile below Prescott, the Patriots 
having possession of several stone buildings. Several were killed and 
wounded on both sides. The British, however, sustained by far the heaviest 
Joss. Colonel Young, the Britsh commander, was among the killed ; his body 
being pierced with seven balls. The British were twice repulsed by the Pa- 
triots, and finally left the field to wait for reinforcements, for which an express 
was seut to Kingston. ; 





ol s at Prescott, under a mistake, supposing they were Patriots. This is 

most unfortunate, as it will be misrepresented by the insurgents. 
USE OF A “ BUSTLE.” 

The Henry Brougham (steam-boat) arrived at Beauharnois from the Cas- 
cades, at about nine o'clock on Saturday night, when, in consequence of the 
darkness of the night, she was to remain until morning. Shortly after the pas- 
sengers had oe to bed, a great noise was heard on deck ; and instantly the 
cabin was filled with armed men, who cried out that the passengers were all pri- 
soners, and must go ashore. A cry was then set up by the rebels for the ‘‘ mail— 
the mail—we must have the mail.” Captain Whipple, of the steam-boat, with 
a apr of mind which does him the highest credit, and who, throughout the 
whole affair, conducted himself in such a manner as to have excited the grati- 
tude and admiration of his passengers, instantly answered that the rebels were 
great fools to suppose that the mail was carried on Sunday, upon which they 
made no further inquiries regarding it.- It is well they did not; for it con- 
tained very large sums of money. The gentleman from whom we have received 
our information had also a large sum of money under his care, which he was 
earrying from Kingston to the Mentreal Bank, as well as to one or two mercan- 
tile con in town; and which he had no other means of saving than dexter- 
ously converting it into a lady’s bustle. (The Heary Brougham was “ sunk 
in six feet water.”’] 

RETURN OF THE BERMUDA CONVICTS. 

The individuals transported from Canada to Bermuda, by order of Lord 
Durham, and recently liberated in pursuance of the decision of the British Par- 
liament, have arrived in New York; and their very first step has been to an- 
nounce to a meeting of Sympathizers, held last evening at the Richmond Hill 
House, their intention to join the predatory hordes now disturbing the peace 
of our frontier. Verily, the British Government will complain with a bad 
grace of the infatuation which leads American citizens to take part with the 
disorganizers, while their own conduct presents such an instance of fatuity as it 
does in regard to the men in question. 

** SYMPATHIZERS” IN NEW YORK. 
[From the Morning Chronicle's Correspondent.} 

I can assure you that the great body of the Americans are opposed to carrying 
war and misery into the bosom of a people with whom they are in a state of 
peace, and they fully understand the maxim, that when a people become a 
separate nation, their chief duties are to cause their own rights and laws to be 
respected, and equally to respect the laws and rights of other countries. Even 
on the lower frontier, a body of British troops was conveyed towards a part of 
the disturbed district, in an American steam-boat, by Captain Sherman, who, I 
dare say, would have taken a body of ‘ Patriots” upon the same terms: it 
being with him a mere affair of profit in the prosecution of his business. It is 
also worthy of remark, that all the prisoners yet taken by the Loyalists are 
French Canadians—no Americans. The only American we have officially 
heard of as yet, is one who was killed at the skirmish at Odell Town. The 
meeting called last night in New York, by Mackenzie, the Express says, had 
1,000 or 1,200 present, and Theller inspired much interest ; according to the 
Courier it was only attended by 200 or 300 persons, a large portion being 
Canadians; and the Gazette describes it as ascene of tumult, where most of the 
proceedings ‘‘ were hissed.” Those present would not listen to Fanny Wright 
upon any terms. Judging from these authorities, it may be inferred, therefore, 
that the New York meeting was a failure ; and the press of that city states that 
the United States Government has its eyes upon the parties, watching vigi- 
lantly for any infraction of the laws of Congress. sa * 

[From a New York Correspondent of the Paris National.) MW 

The liveliest sympathy is felt for the Canadians along the Northern frontie 
of the United States. A newspaper of the State of New York stated a few 
days ago, that if Bill Johnson, who burned last year the English steamer 
Robert Peel, had been proposed as a candidate for Congress in one of those 
districts on the morning of the election, he would have been returned by 
acclamation. In the large cities, the people concur in this sympathy ; but the 
merchants, who apprehend arupture with England, affect to treat the Canadians 
as a handful of miscreants, unworthy even of pity. It is on this account that 
the Whig journals of New York, in particular, lavish the most opprobrious 
epithets on the insurgents. The day before yesterday, [14th November,] at a 
numerous meeting of the friends of Canada, Wolfred Nelson and several of his 
fellow countrymen, Jately arrived from the Bermudas, whither they had been 
transported by Lord Durham, were received with enthusiasm. esterday, 
another meeting was held at the Vauxhall, at which M. Theller, who lately 
escaped from the citadel of Quebec, delivered a most energetic discourse. ‘* We 
ask of the Americans,” said he, ‘‘ neither men nor arms, we only wish for their 
sympathy ; all we require of your Government is to grant us what England 
desires—neutrality ; but a real neutrality, which will enable us, if defeated, to 
find a refuge on your territory, without fear of being pursued with the fury dis- 

layed by our enemies un the other side of the frontier.” Nelson is gone to 
join his brother, with the companions of his exile. 








Che Court. 
Viscount Melbourne, the Palace Premier or Royal Favourite, went to 
Windsor Castle on Saturday evening. He spent Sunday and part of 
Monday with the Queen, and returned to town on Monday evening. 
On Wednesday, Viscount Melbourne again posted to Windsor; and on 
Thursday accompanied his Royal Mistress in her morning ride. We 
observe that the Dutchess of Kent rarely joins the equestrian party: 
her Royal Highness prefers to ride with Lady Mary Stopford in her 
pony phaeton, or to walk on the Castle Terrace. Baroness Lehzen 
generally is in attendance upon the Queen. With the exception of 
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Viscount Melbourne, there have been no visiters of distinetion at the 
Castle. The Royal party has consisted of the Palace Premier and 
other members of the Household, in their routine of attendance. 





The Metropolis. 

At a meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. Ander. 
ton moved that 250 guineas should be subscribed to the fund for erect- 
ing a monument to Nelson in Trafalgar Square. 

Deputy Corney thought that there was quite money enough at the 
West-end of the town to pay for the Nelson Monument ; and that as 
the City had raised a monument to the hero in Guildhall, at the cost 
of upwards of 4,000/., he thought there was no necessity for their in- 
terference with the proceeding. of the West-end gentlemen. He 
moved the previous question. 

Mr. King said, that whenever money was wanted, the City was the 
place to come to for it. 

The previous question was carried, by a majority of 59 to 42. 





Ata meeting of the Westminster Reform Society, held on Thurs- 
day evening at Stannard’s Hotel, it was unanimously resolved, “‘ That 
a special meeting of the members be convened to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of presenting an address to the Earlof Durham on 
his return to this country.” 

The members of the ‘ City of London Association for the Relief 
of the Poor” assembled on Wednesday, at the London Coffeehouse ; 
the Lord Mayor in the chair. A report was read, showing that the 
receipts for the year which ended in March last were 3,261/., and the 
existing balance 20/. The Lord Mayor spoke of the good already ef- 
fected by the Association, and the urgent necessity of continued ex- 
ertion and liberality. During the last winter, 1,100 tons of coals and 
200 tons of potatoes had been distributed among poor people, at three- 
fifths of the cost price; and from the high price of bread, potatoes, 
and coals, at present, with the prospect of a severe winter, it was plain 
that there would be much suffering among the labouring population, 
and pressing calls for relief. 

Several meetings have recently been held inthe parish of St. Pancras, 
on the subject of a resolution lately come to by the Board of Directors 
of the Poor, to the effect that the pauper children now in the Work- 
house be placed at the disposal of the Children’s Friend Society, to 
be conveyed to the British Colonies, in the same way and for the same 
purposes as those under the immediate care of the Society. On Wed- 
nesday, a special meeting of the Vestry took place; when, after much 
discussion, it was moved “ that a committee of twenty-five gentlemen 
should be formed in order to take into consideration the propriety of 
the emigration of the pauper children, with the consent of themselves 
or of their parents and guardians, and that such committee should re- 
port to the Vestry the result of its inquiries.” An amendment upon 
this motion was then proposed, to the effect that the Vestry could not 
lend its codperation, or give its sanction, to a measure which bad for 
its object the sending into the Colonies portions of the workhouse 
children ; as such a measure was cruel, unjust, arbitrary, and illegal. 

The question being put to the vote, there appeared 26 for the ori- 
ginal motion, and the same number for the amendment; whereupon 
the Chairman (Mr. Churchwarden Pickman) gave the casting-vote in 
favour of the latter.—Post. [The supporters of the amendment must 
now take care that the children are not in a worse condition in London 
a a flourishing colony with the almost certainty of future prospe- 
rity. 

Fifty-six of the principal banking firms in London have addressed a 
memorial to Mr. Spring Rice against the proposed delivery of letters 
on Sunday at the General Post-office. They state that ‘ the quiet 
and domestic comfort which they, their clerks, and dependents have 
hitherto derived from the rest of Sunday, has been mainly secured to 
them by the total cessation of business at the London Post-office on 
that day.” They feel assured, that if the practice of delivering any 
letters on Sunday is commenced, the Post-office will soon be open as 
much on that day as others, 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, Mr. Morton, the 
dramatist, obtained a verdict, with forty shillings damages, against 
Mr. Shalders, owner of a theatre at Southampton, who had caused 
The Spitfire, a farce written by Morton, to be acted without the 
author’s consent. The farce had been published by the Dramatic 
Authors Society ; and a question was raised, whether Mr. Morton had 
not thereby lost his interest in it; but the Court, in the absence of 
other evidence, decided that the fact of publication by the Society had 
not that effect, and directed the Jury to find for the plaintiff. The 
action was brought under Mr. Bulwer’s Act for the protection of dra- 
matic literature. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, Mr. Fraser, the singer, ob- 
tained a verdict for 37/., being the balance of a sum due to him from 
Mr. Bunn, lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. Bunn maintained 
that the plaintiff was only entitled to 9/., which sum had been paid into 
Court; but he could not prove this statement to the Jury’s satisfaction. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, it was decided that the 
West India Dock Company should be rated in the parish of Poplar at 
the annual value of 54,579/., instead of 67,010/., the sum at which they 
had been put down in the parish-books. 

In the Insolvent Debtors Court, on Wednesday, Colin Baxter 
Greenhill, a clerk in the Ordnance department, applied for his dis- 
charge. He was supported by Mr. Cooke. 

The insolvent, who was only twenty-three years of age, had been in the 
Ordnance department about four years; his salary was 100/. a year. He had, 
soon after he had obtained the situation, commenced accepting accommodation- 
bills, and to that circumstance he ascribed his imprisonment. He had, within 
two months after he received the appointment, pted a bill to accommo- 
date a fellow clerk, one who had a better salary, and had been some years in 
that department. 

Mr. Cooke remarked, that there must be something foul in the atmosphere 
of public offices. Young men on their entrance generally commenced the 
accommodation-bill system. 

Mr. Commissioner Bowen said, that the insolvent must have begun when he 
was under age. 





Mr. Cooke declared it was astonishing to witness the extent the system was 
pursued. He remembered the case of a young man, whose schedule showed ia 
a short period no levs than 4.000/. of accommodation-bills. 

The opposing creditor complained that the insolvent got into his debt for 
elothes on the recommendation of a fellow clerk, and he could not obtain his 
money. He had received several letters; and on one occasion the insolvent 
told him he was about to be married, and it would be all right. It appeared 
that the insolvent bad, he said, been foolish enough to accept bills for other 

ersons. 
Mr. Cooke asked the insolvent whether he was married. 

The insolvent answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Ceoke—“ Oh dear! that is as bad as accepting accommodation-bills 
with 1002. a year.” 

The sum of 20/. per annum, out of Greenhill’s salary, was ordered 
to be applied to payment of his debts. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Monday, Mary Herbert, who kept a 
linen-shop in Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, was charged with 
forging the acceptance of Lady Wood, 4, Bedford Square, to a bill for 
2301. When taken into custody, she attempted to commit suicide by 
means of laudanum; but only made herself excessively sick. She was 
remanded till Wednesday ; when additional evidence was given ; and 
a man, suspected of being an accomplice in the fraud, was ordered to 
give security to take his trial with the woman, who was committed. 

A long investigation at the Union Hall Office, on Tuesday, into 
the circumstances of the attack on the pretended Duke of Normandy, 
produced no fresh evidence of moment. Rousselle, the suspected 
assassin, will be brought up to-day, when the depositions will be read 
over and signed; and he will be committed for trial, unless he can fur- 
nish satisfactory bail. Mr. Jeremy, the Magistrate, did not think 
that there was sufficient evidence against him to procure even a true 
bill from a Grand Jury; but as additional facts, in confirmation of 
some suspicious circumstances, might be procured, he would not set 
Rousselle at liberty. Yesterday, Rousselle was again brought to the 
Police-oflice, and discharged; the ‘* Duke” declining to prosecute 
him. 

The rice and oil mills of Foster and Company, at Horselydown, 
were destroyed by fire on Saturday. The property was worth 15,0002 





Lord Durham landed at Plymouth, from the Inconstant, on Friday; 
and on Saturday the address from the inhabitants of Devonport and 
Stonehouse, mentioned last week, was presented to his Lordship by 
the Mayor, in the Town-hall of Devonport. The hall was handsomely 
decorated with flags, banners, and evergreens. On the platform stood 
Lord Durham, with Lady Durham and their two daughters, Lady 
Elizabeth Bulteel, Mrs. Ellice, (the lady of General Ellice,) Miss 
Buller, Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Rundle, M.P. for Tavistock, 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the Honourable Mr. Villiers, Sir John Doratt, 
and many gentlemen and ladies of Plymouth and Devonport and the 
vicinity. ‘The body of the hall was completely filled with about 1,500 
persons. Lord Durham was enthusiastically cheered on his first 
appearance; and the ladies and gentlemen who accompanied him were 
cordially received by the meeting. ‘The Mayor having read and pre. 
sented the address, Lord Durham rose and spoke as follows— 

“Mr. Mayor and Gcntlemen—I beg of you to accept my warmest thanks for 
the expressions of good-will and esteem with which you have greeted my return 
to England. 

* You will never have reason to repent the confidence that you have placed in 
me, or the declaration which you have this day made of your approbation of my 
government in British North America. 

“* So far as it seemed to me imperatively necessary, in order to allay the most 
alarming irritation and excitement in the Canadas, and to lead men’s minds 
from the contemplation of present evils to the prospect of future remedies, I 
have already explained the nature and scope of the policy which I pursued as 
Governor-General. Upon that subject I shall, when Parliament meets, be pre- 
pared to make a representation of facts wholly unknown here, and disclosures 
of which the Parliament and people of this country have no conception; and I 
shall then fearlessly demand from the assembled Legislature, that justice which 
neither they nor the people of England ever will deny to a public servant who 
has faithfully and houestly discharged the duties assigned to him. 

‘“‘ What relates to myself, however, is of no importance when compare! with 
the interests of your fellow subjects, the inhabitants of British North America. 
To the furtherance of those interests, I have publicly and solemnly declared 
that I would devote myself with singleness of purpose, and independently of all 
party considerations in this country. I am glad of an opportunity, at the very 
moment of landing in England, to repeat that pledge. The necessity for this 
course is well understood by the people of British America, and will, before 
long, be also comprehended by the people of England ; involving as it does the 
very existence of British supremacy all over the world, and the efficient main~ 
tenance or weak abandonment of that national policy which is expressed by the 
words ‘ Ships, Colonies, and Commerce ! ’ 

‘“‘ Referring to the conclusion of your address, and to the principles which 
have governed my political conduct at home, I can with truth assure you, that 
they ere unchanged and unchangeable. They were formed on the maturest 
deliberation, and have been strengthened by observation, as each succeeding 
event demonstrated to my mind their soundness and policy. My attachment, 
therefore, to the cause of that reform of our institutions to which you allude, 
cannot be doubted. It has been tested by the share which I took in the pre~ 
paration of that Reform Bill to which this important town owes its political 
privileges ; and it has been confirmed, I should imagine, beyond all question, 
by my declarations to the people of Scotland in 1834. I need not make any 
new professions: I have nothing to add to, nothing to retract from, those 
declarations ; which, in my conscience, I believe to be expressive of principles 
alike conducive to the honour and dignity of the throne, the security of pro- 
perty, the prosperity of industry, the promotion of wise and liberal institu- 


tions, and the general happiness of the people.” 


Tumultuous cheers were given on the conclusion of this speech, and 
Lord Durham retired from the platform. 

There were then loud calls for Sir William Molesworth; and Sir 
William having first proposed “three cheers for Lord Durham,” 
(which were heartily given, ) addressed the assembly — 

‘* I beg to return you my best thanks for the manner in which you have re- 
ceived me; and you will allow me to express my gratification at finding so large 
and respectable a meeting assembled to do honour to the noble lord, who has 
just retired, and who but I will not, however, at the present moment enter 
into any detail of the causes which have induced the noble lord, and in my 
opinion most justly induced him, to surrender his office of Governor of the 
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Canadas. All I will say is this, that information which I have received within 
the last few months, has induced me in every respect highly to approve of the 
conduct the noble lord pursued in Canada ;. and at the same time to believe that 
the plans and measures which he will be prepared to lay before the assembled 
Houses of Parliament, will be the wisest and best fitted to preserve that im- 
portant portion of her Majesty’s dominions. J feel that I cannot trespass on 
your patience. I will conclude, then, by saying this—that I feel it to be the duty 
of all sincere and honest and real Reformers to unite themselves together, and 
assist Lord Durham in carrying out his views; which I believe more than any 
“..ing else will tend to secure peace and tranquillity to this country.” 

Mr. T. Woolcombe delivered a short speech, in which he referred 
to the Tory imputations on Lord Durbam’s “moral courage "— 

There were base and calumuious slanderers, who had dared to assert that the 
noble earl, who had been driven to appeal for justice to his country, and who 
had boldly come home to face his foes, had shown a deficiency of moral courage, 
by that prompt and personal appeal to the bar of his country. They had al- 
ready shown that they believed the noble ear! would make out a triumphant 
case, that would cover his slanderers with confusion. Let them join then with 
him in giving three hearty cheers for the British Colonies of North America ; 
fora speedy and happy settlement of their present distracted state of affairs ; 
and for the brave Earl of Durban. 

The cheers were given with enthusiasm, and the meeting broke up. 


From the adjoining borough of Plymouth, a deputation waited on 
Lord Durham, with a complimentary address, on Saturday afternoon. 
Dr. Hamilton, the principal spokesman on the occasion, referred to 
the hopes entertained of benefit to the Popular cause frum his Lord- 
ship’s return to England— 

** Deeply, however, as we mourn, in common with a large majority of our 
fellow countrymen, the disgraceful intrigues by which you have been inter- 
rupted in your merciful and magnanimous career—and sensible as we are of the 
great and immeasurable loss sustained by our fellow-subjects in Canada by your 
Lordship’s departure from that distracted land, we cannot but hail with joy 
your auspicious return to this country at the present momentous crisis; when, 
to the numerous other grounds of national discontent arising from the factious 
resistance opposed to every measure of public improvement, are likely to be 
added the rigours of a winter of more than ordinary severity, and the sufferings 
aud privations to almost every class of the community, resulting from the 
cruel and oppressive, no less than unwise and impolitic, operation of Corn-laws! 
Under such circumstances, we hail your Lordship’s return with feelings of un- 
mixed gratification, and turn our eyes to you as the Palinurus, whose skilful 
pilotage promises to conduct the vessel of the state uoharmed amidst the dan- 
gers and the tempests which beset her.” 

Lord Durhaw’s reply, being of course written beforchand, contained 
no allusion to domestic polities, for the address to which it responded 
contained none. He said— 

** Gentlemen—I thank you most sincerely for this flattering testimony of your 
regard and confidence. It is indeed gratifying to me to find the same feeling of 
sympathy which cheered me on leaving the shores of North America greet me 
ou my arrival in my native land. 

“Tf I have received, as [ have, more numerous testimonies of regard from 
al} classes in the North American Provinces than ever before were presented to 
any of their rulers, it has been my determination to recognize no party distine- 
tions, to act with justice and impartiality towards a!l, and to jay the founda- 
tions of those wise and safe ameliorations in the iastitutions of the Colonies 
which were so imperatively required. 

“ T have the happiness to kuuw, that in effacing the remains of a disastrous 
rebellion, and administering justice, I have not fouud it necessary to shed one 
drop of blood, or confiscate the property of a single individual. . 

“ Thad conciliated the esteem of a great and powerful nation, in which were 
to be found all the elements of danger or security to our North American pos- 
sessions. | had seen commerce and enterprise reviving, public contidence re- 
stored, and the field at length laid open for me, where I could raise a constitu- 
tional edifice, worthy of the British name, and resting oa such broad and com- 
prehensive foundations as would insure the good government of the Colonies 
and the perpetuation of their connexion with the British Crown. 

“Tn this career of, I humbly but fearlessly venture to assert, complete suc- 
cess, I have been suddenly arrested. To me personally, no doubt, such a dis- 
appointment is great, as it must be to any man who is deprived of the means of 
directly and inmediately advancing the interests and promoting the happiness 
of his fellow creatures ; but to the people ef British North America the crisis 
is most alarming and dangerous, and throws into the sbade all the personal con- 
siderations which can attach to the treatment that I have received. Every 
feeling, therefore, of my heart, every faculty of my mind, is engaged in the task 
of providing here for the security and the advancement of those important 
national interests. 

“*1T hope I shall be supported by the Parliament and People of England, 
whose interests are alike involved in the solution of the great question, as to 
whether these vast and most valuable Colonies are to be preserved to the British 
empire, or to be abandoned, and with them the supremacy of British com- 
merce.” 

Addresses were presented to Lord Durham on his journey to Lon- 
don, at Totnes, Exeter, Ashburton, and Honiton. The following is 
his Lordship’s reply to the Exeter address, which was presented before 
a crowded assembly in the Guildhall of that city— 

“ T receive with feelings of deep gratitude the address with which you have 
honoured me. Your cordial expressions of sympathy and approbation, so truly 
characteristic of that spirit of justice which ever governs the conduct of Eng- 
lishmen, are most cheering, and inspire me with a confident hope that your 
fellow subjects in British America will receive from the People of England 
that support and countenance to which they are eminently entitled. 

“ Tam proud to say, that my administration of affairs in British America, 
which you are pleased to praise, has won me the regard and confidence of all 
the loyal, well-affected, and enlightened classes in that vast country. 

“« My course of policy has been to administer strict justice, but not blood- 
thirsty vengeance; to respect the rights of all classes, but at the same time to 
endeavour to raise them still higher in the scale of freedom and civilization ; to 
apply temperate but sure remedies to all abuses; and, finally, to enter upon 
such a course of legislation as would not leave untouched or unredressed any 
well-grounded complaint or grievance. 

“ You know, and have adverted to, the circumstances which compelled me 
to terminate this course of action. They are, indeed, deeply to be deplored. 
And the late intelligence from Canada shows how injuriously the best interests 
of the empire are affected by proceedings founded on party feeling and political 
animosity. 

‘That the lamentable events in Canada would inevitably take place, was 
foreseen by me; and every preparation was made, consistently with the means 
at my disposal, for meeting them vigorously and efficiently. But their per- 
manent suppression, and the impossibility of their recurrence, must depend on 
the Government at home, who have long been apprized by me of the certainty 
of their occurrence, and on the British Parliament, who cannot, must not, 
shrink from the fullest and earliest inquiry into a subjectwhich regards not 
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merely the lives and properties of so large a portion of her Majesty's subjects, 


but the highest and most important interests of the empire.’ 





Sir William Molesworth, having once satisfied himself of the course 
he ought to take, has with characteristic ardour thrown himself, heart 
and soul, into the van of the new movement. Sir William has published 
the following address to his constituents. 

“©TO THE INHABITANTS OF LEEDS. 
“ Devonport, Jst December 1838, 

“Fetrow Cirizens—I have just returned from one of the most numerous and 
enthusiastic meetings that I ever attended. It was held in the Town-hall of thie 
important aud populous borough, for the purpose of congratulating Lord Durham on 
his safe arrival from Canada. One feeling pervaded the assembled crowd, and that 
was of profound admiration for the noble lord,—admiration of his humane and liberal 
policy in Canada, of the able and eloquent exposition of his views with regard to the 
government of that province, and of his manly courage when thwarted in his projects 
by faction and treachery at home, in at once throwing himself upon the People of 
England, and from them claiming that support which the ignorance and self seeking 
policy of our rulers had denied him. 

“You canuot doubt that 1 sincerely sympathized with that meeting. As ou the 
appointment of Lord Durham I had expressed in the House of Commons, in my own, 
and likewise, I believed, in your name, a firm conviction, that, amongst all our states- 
men, he was the one best qualified to restore peace and tranquillity to Lower Canada, 
by reducing the people of that province to a state of contented allegiance; that he 
alone could avert those disasters with which our country was menaced at the com- 
mencement of this year, and could save us both from the horrors of a civil war and 
from an equally deplorable contest with men of our own race—with the highminded 
citizens of the United States, 

“In this belief I have neither wavered nor been deceived. The course that Lord 
Durham has pursued, and the measures that he has proposed, have won him the good- 
will and approbation of all the more intelligent inhabitants of North America, whether 
citizens of the neighbouring republic or subjects of the British Crown. The confi- 
dence of the latter he has completely gained ; and in him alone they now place reliance 
to make known their interests and wants, as yet unknown, to the Imperial Legislature ; 
and by appealing to the sound sense and sympathies of the British People, to obtain 
for them’ many and much-needed reforms. They look forward with eager expectation 
to the next meeting of Parliament. And I would call your attention to the strange 
fact, that since it was known that Lord Durham had arrived in a port of this kingdom, 
(before, however, the tremendous storm would permit him to land,) the Ministers have 
with breathless haste postponed the assembling of Parliament to the latest possible 
period, without waiting for the disclosures to make which he had hurried across the 
Aulantic, and which universal and not unfounded rumour declared to be of immediate 
concern to the integrity of our empire. Truly may it be said, that they are determined, 
at what cost to the nation they care not, to hide as long as possible from the public 
the fall proof, which awaits, of their folly and incompetency. : 

“The opinions that I bave formed alter much and careful reflection, and the informa- 
tion that [ have received within the few last months with regard to Canada, make me 
believe, that when Lord Darham shall lay his plaus before the Houses of Parliament, 
1 for one shall be able to give them my most co:dial support, and that all real Liberals 
wili equally be able to rally round the noble lord, and with justice acknowledge him to 
be their leader. $ 

“ The inhabitants of this populous town have acted wisely and well in greeting him 
as such. They have set an example which, I trust, will be imitated by all who, despis- 
ing faction, and free from sinister interest, have but one political object—namely, the 
steady advancement of Progressive Reform. I caunot but hope that you, my consti- 
tuents, than whom uone in this great empire are more enlightened as to the objects of 
good goverument, or more eager for their attainment, will cordially approve of the 
conduct of your Representative in supporting, both against the open attacks of manly 
foes aud the base machinations of false friends, a statesman to whose conduct on 
many occasions, and to whose declaration on the present one, I can point in order to 
show, that in addition to his other claims on the public—besides his acquaintance with 
the great commercial interests of this empire, and his enlightened attachment to the 
sound principles contained in the old saying of ‘Ships, Colonies, and Commerce ’—he 
is favourable to those improvements in our Representative system, the support of which 
in no small degree induced you to confer the honour of being your Representative on 

“ Your obedient humble servant, 
“ WiLLIAM MoLEsworRTH.” 





Mr. Finch, the Independent Member for Walsall, was entertained by 
a party of his constituents on Monday, at a public dinner. Mr. Finch 
condemned the conduct of Ministers during the last session, and 
warned the electors of the probability of their defeat in the House of 
Commons, the result of which would be a dissolution of Parliament. 
Opinions in favour of the Ballot, Extended Suffrage, Triennial Par- 
liaments, and the repeal of the Corn-laws, were loudly cheered. 

Mr. Paulton has been delivering lectures in Birmingham against the 
Corn-laws. Mr. Scholefield, M.P., introduced Mr. Paulton to a nu- 
merous assembly in the Town-ball on the 26th ultimo; and delivered 
a sensible speech in favour of establishing an Anti-Corn-law Associa- 
tion in Birmingham. Mr. Paulton then addressed the meeting, and 
was well received. Mr. Salt moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Paulton ; 
but in the course of his speech endeavoured to make it appear, that in 
comparison with Universal Suffrage agitation, the attempt to get rid of 
the Corn-laws was a small matter— 

“He hoped their excellent lecturer, and the gentlemen around him, would 
abandon any little measure, such as the agitation of the Corn-laws, and throw 
themselves at once into the grand agitation that was then going on throughout 
the kingdom. They were aware that there was a great and mighty agitation 
going on; and he did not think that it was worthy of their great influence, and 
zeal, and patriotism, to confine themselves to that one little simple point of 
relief. The lecturer had only shown them one spot, but Mr. Salt could show 
them many others. There had hardly been, for many years past, one single act 
of legislature that was not an act of injury and oppression against the people. 
The people with whom he was acting bad left the Corn-laws in the rear; they 
had demanded full and complete justice.” 

Mr. Douglas, in seconding the motion of thanks to Mr. Paulton, 
mentioned some facts to prove the injury resulting to the Birmingham 
trade from the Corn-laws— 

“ Two or three years ago, their excellent friend Mr. Muntz, who exported 
extensively to the Continent, sent some printed calicoes to Canstantinople. He 
received an answer from his agent, that if he could not sell at a lower figure, 
they would not find a market, as goods of that description could be purchased 
cheaper at Kalouga, near Moscow. Another fact had been mentioned in his 
hearing that night: a gentleman in the gallery near him had lately received & 
letter from his son in Russia, in which he writes to say, that an acquaintance 
of his had gone to a certain part of the country to assist an American company 
in the erection of an extensive mill, the entire of the machinery of which had 
been exported from America! Here was an American company establishing 
manufactures in Russia, and bringing with them from America the very steam- 
engine which had been the pride and boast of England, for the purpose of 
working it. One other fact on this subject: four or five months ago, a gentle- 
man applied to a German house here for information ; he told them that he had 
been dealing for some time in a capital article in the button line—mark that— 
which he sold in the London market with a profit of 25 per cent. ; ‘ but, said 
he, ‘ it is made in Germany, and I get it through Paris; and I would like, as 
you have extensive connexions in Germany, to receive it through you from the 
first hand.’ Here, then, was semi-civilized Russia supplying Constantinople, 
or what might be virtually called the Asiatic market, with articles of whic 
England had for many years the principal manufacture ; here was America sup- 
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plying the Continental market with machinery, of which England had for many 
years had the exclusive manufacture; and, lastly, here was Germany, by the 
greater cheapness of its corn, actually competing with us in the English 
market.” 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 

There was another meeting on the 29th ultimo, when Mr. Paulton 
delivered his second lecture. We have seen no detailed account of the 
subsequent proceedings, but the Birmingham Journal gives the following 
sketch of what occurred. 

‘ After the regular business of the evening had terminated, which was about 
a quarter past nine o’clock, the Reverend Mr. M‘Donnell rose, and, in a speech 
of considerable length, in which he dwelt not alone on the evils direct of the 
Corn-laws, but of the temptation to vice that the poverty resulting from them 
too frequently presented, moved that the meeting should approve an Association 
whose object should be to agitate for the repeal of the Corn-laws. Mr. Ed- 
monds seconded the resolution, which he confidently anticipated would be car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority ; and in so doing, contended, that it was the 
duty of the meeting, and of all Reformers, while they continued to press for a 
change in the system of imperfect legislation, not to neglect the cure of such 
particular wrongs as might arise out of its workings. To this resolution, Mr. 
Salt moved an amendment, that the Corn-laws were a natural result of exclu- 
sive legislation; and that their removal, unaccompanied by other changes, 
would be wholly inoperative upon the comforts of the masses of society; and as 
these other necessary changes, any more than the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
cou'd not be effected without a change of the system of exclusive legislation, 
that the meeting should give its support and influence to the National Petition, 
whose object was to produce such a change. The amendment was briefly, but 
powerfully, supported by Mr. John Collins. Mr. Boultbee spoke in favour of 
the original motion; Mr. Muntz and other gentlemen in favour of the amend- 
ment. Mr..M‘Donnell then replied, amidst considerable opposition—which his 
designating the present objects of the Radicals a piece of mere ‘ humbug,’ did 
not greatly tend to diminisk ; and the question being put, the amendment was 
carried by an overwhelming majority ; out of a thousand persons, only seven or 
eight hands, so far as we could perceive, being held up against it.” 


A Birmingham correspondent writes—after a severe struggle at past 
public meetings, and after a mandamus to the Rector has been obtained 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench, a signal triumph was obtained by 
the Liberal party, at a meeting of rate-payers held yesterday in the 
Town-hall, by the appointment of the well-known Radical, Benjamin 
Hadley, as the People’s Churchwarden. 

Mr. Fox Maule has written a letter to all the Overseers of corpo- 
rate towns, calling upon them to send up the number of voters dis- 
franchised at the late registration in consequence of the non-payment 
of rates or taxes, together with the amount of the rent at which they 
are respectively assessed.— Worcester Chronicle. 

There are already six candidates for the Town-Clerkship of the 
newly incorporated borough of Manchester. 

Ata public meeting at Llanelly, on the 30th of November, it was 
resolved to raise a public subscription to pay the costs of the suit 
against John James, the Carmarthenshire farmer, against whom pro- 
ceedings have been commenced in the Ecclesiastical Court of the 
Bishopric of St. Dayid’s for not attending bis parish-church. 





_ The “ working men” will act wisely in avoiding torch-light meet- 
ings. <A letter from the Home Secretary to the Lancashire Magis- 
trates, communicated through the Lord- Lieutenant, gives fair warning 
that such assemblies are illegal. This is the Under Secretary’s letter 
to the “ Magistrates acting at Hyde, Manchester ”— 

“ Whitehall, November 22. 

“Gentlemen—I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 16th instant, (which did not reach this office till the 20th instant,) 
Stating the circumstances connected with a meeting of an illegal character, which was 
held at Hyde by torch-light, on the evening of the 14th instant, and which it appears 
was convened by advertisement, the date of which is not stated. 

“Lord John Russell requests that, in the event of any public notice being given of 
any other meeting at night within your district, you will send him immediate informa- 
tion of it; and he thinks it will be advisable in such case, that the Magistrates should 
issue a public notice, warning all persons of the illegality of such meetings, and of the 
danger of attending them, and that the Magistrates are determined to preserve peace. 

“Lord John Russell also requests the Magistrates to take measures for obtaining 
correct information of all that passes at any future meeting, with a view to bringing to 
justice persons who may be guilty ofa violation of the law. But he advises the Magis- 
trates not to attempt by force to disperse a meeting, unless the peace is actually broken, 
and interierence fur dispersing the meeting is absolutely necessary.” 

“Tam, &c. S. M. Puiuies.” 

After a discussion of considerable length, at the last meeting of the 
Guardians of the Havant Union, it was unanimously determined to 
give out-door relief to the able-bodied labourers out of employ during the 
winter.— Brighton Guardian. 

We are sorry that the practice of breaking machines, which prevailed 
to such an extent in the county of Norfolk, and was succeeded by 
stack-burning, prosecutions, and executions, in 1832, is again com- 
mencing in the same part of the county. In this neighbourhood, no 
less than three thrashing-machines were cut to pieces and destroyed in 
the night of the 26th of November. They had been put down at the 
barn-doors ready to be used the following day. Ona former occasion, 
these things were generally done in open day, and by large gangs of 
men; on this occasion, the perpetrators are not known, coming as they 
did in the night, and getting away without detection. — Suffolk Chronicle. 

A reward of 5001 has been offered for the apprehension of the per- 
son who lately set fire to Mr. Goddard’s property at Chilton, with a 

romise of a free pardon to any accomplice who may be the means of 

ringing to justice the actual perpetrator of it.— Berkshire Chronicle. 

About seven o’clock on Sunday morning, a large barn, containing a 
quantity of unthrashed barley, and two barley-ricks, on the farm of Mr. 
Joseph Humfrey, Upton, containing altogether 160 quarters of barley, 
were totally consumed by fire, notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts on the part of the farmers and labourers in the neighbourhood to 
Save even a portion of the corn from destruction. No doubt exists as 
to the abominable act being that of an incendiary.— Berkshire Chro- 
nicle. 

The Reverend Mr. Blissard’s premises at Hampstead Norris were 
partially destroyed by fire on Sunday night. There is no doubt that 
the fire was kindled by an incendiary. 





The damage to the shipping on the coast by the gales last week has 
been considerable, especially off Ireland and the West of England, 


The Waterford Chronicle mentions particulars of the loss of the steam- 
boat St. Patrick, on her voyage from Liverpool to Waterford— 

“¢ Having got round the Hook Point, she was running up the harbour, when, 
at about half-past five o’clock, a tremendous sea struck her, and carried away 
her wheel; when she became unmanageable, and ran on shore near Church- 
town, a small village near Hook Tower, and became a total wreck. It is 
melancholy to add, that six persons lost their lives, viz. two cabin passengers, (a 
male and female, whose names we have not yet learned,) the two mates, and 
two seamen. The remainder of the passengers and crew, about twenty in 
number, narrowly escaped with their lives. Captain Shute was severely bruised 
and otherwise injured while making his escape. The lady and gentleman lost 
were strangers, supposed to be on their way from America. The gentleman 
was landed safe; but, on missing his wife, he reentered the vessel to save her, 
when the stern part gave way from the paddles, and they were drowned.” 

A large homeward-bound Indiaman, laden with an exceedingly valu- 
able cargo of silks, indigo, &c. was wrecked on Tuesday evening, to 
the west of Ballycotton. Her name and destination are unknown to 
us: it is supposed, however, that the latter was Liverpool.—Cork 
Constitution. 

On Tuesday, the schooner Alexander, of London, and a French 

lugger, both laden with wheat, were driven on shere in Gerran’s Bay, 
and became a total wreck. The crew of the Alexander, consisting of 
five men and a boy, were all saved. The crew of the French vessel 
consisted of six men, three of whom perished in attempting to swim 
ashore before the vessel struck ; the other three (one of whom is the 
captain) remained on board, and were with great difficulty saved.— 
Letter from Falmouth in the Times. 
The Ariadne, laden with timber, and bound from Quebec to Belfast, 
struck on the sunken rocks near Tuscar on Sunday night, when she 
was thrown on her beam-ends, and three of her crew were washed over- 
board and drowned. She was afterwards driven on the North bar, 
where she settled down; the remainder of her crew taking to the rig- 
ging, where they remained until one o’clock the next day. Three of 
them then got down to endeavour to get some pork from the forepart 
of the ship, when they also were washed overboard and drowned. 
After several ineffectual attempts on the part of the coast-guard and 
others, the wreck was reached, and the remainder of the crew (eight 
in number) were rescued.— Wexford Independent. 

At Varteg and Blenzvon, in Monmouthshire, eighteen persons lost 
their lives by the overflow of the Wye, and the bursting of the banks 
which confined a large body of water in a pool near Bleneyon. The 
torrents from the bills were tremendous. 

In various parts of Sussex—at Brighton, Battle, Horsham, and 
Eastbourne especially—the thunder-storms last week were terrific. 
The lightning struck the pinnacle of the dome at the Brighton Palace, 
and damaged it a good deal; breaking the illuminated glass in the 
centre. 

A boat belonging tothe Rattlesnake, lying in Plymouth Sound, was 
upset in a violent squall on Sunday; and Mr. Surtas a Midshipman, 
and four sailors, were drowned. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell dined at New Ross on Monday, and at Wexford on 
Wednesday ; and will be entertained at Carlow on the 10th instant. 
At Wexford, he adverted to the support given by Irish Members to 
the Government, and the small return they had received for it— 

“IT would be glad to know, without our support, where would they [the Minis- 
ters] be? and yet, notwithstanding, we have failed in procuring justice for our 
country. We supported them, not from any interested or personal motives, but 
solely on account of their good intentions towards Ireland, and the wishes 
evinced by them to do away with the painful contrast that subsists between her 
and the other portions of the empire. But instead of growing stronger, they 
are becoming more weak. Instead of diminishing the obstacles to the registra- 
tion of voters, and extending the franchise, we have with difficulty prevented 
the passing of a more penal measure on the subject, which was introduced by Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson. If that bill had passed, it would raise the elective franchise 
to30/. yearly : if it had become the law, it would be almost impossible for any 
man to register his vote. I was greatly afraid that this measure would become 
the law; for I dreaded that the Ministry, in a spirit of concession to the other 
party, would give them their assistance, and go further with them than we 
would wish. And you, Sir, [addressing Mr. Maher,] who were present, know 
that had I not attended a meeting of Members of Parliament in the Home Sec- 
retary’s Office, and interfered, and, in fact, threw myself on the sompassion of 
the English and Scotch Members, the bill for the Reform of the Corporations, 
or, more properly speaking, for Perpetuating Corporation Abuses, would have 
been passed with al] its defects, as it was sent down from the House of Lords. 
There is, therefore, no use in expecting that the Ministry will be able to serve 
us; we might as well stand at your river-side, and allow the water to flow on, 
that we might pass over dry-footed to the opposite shore.” 

The rest of the speech consisted chiefly of the old matter about 
Repeal. 

At a meeting on Sunday last, in Waterford, the Reverend John 
Sheehan proposed that a final sum of 100,000/. should be raised by sub- 
scription in Ireland, as a compensation for Mr. O’Connell’s public 
services, and to purchase an estate for his family, as a provision after 
his death. Mr. Shehan concluded that his diocesan, Dr. Foran, fully 
concurred with him in the project. A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the trustees of the O’Connell tribute.—Zimerick Chronicle. 





Changes already taken place, and others rumoured on good authority, 
look wondrous like setting one’s house in order, or shifting the canvass 
to prepare for the coming storm. Mr. M‘Causland, Lord Plunkett’s 
brother-in-law, has resigned his Secretaryship, worth 2,000/. a year, 
but depending on the Chancellor’s tenure of office, for the more per- 
manent situation of Clerk of the Council, although it is but 7002. a 
year. A Mr. Connellanis appointed Secretary. Who or what this 
gentleman is, we know not. Negotiations for Lord Plunkett's retire- 
ment before his masters in office, are said to be far advanced, in order 
to put into his place some favourite, however unqualified, who may 
be entitled by his retirement to the pension of 4,000/. a year. This is 
a job worthy the performers to close their scenes with.—Dublin 
Guardian. 

The Irish Prelates assembled now in Dublin, with the Lord Primate 
at their head, have under consideration the Home Mission and the Edu- 
cation Board. It is expected that an awful exposure of this Papistical 
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nuisance will be the result of their conference; and an appeal to the 
sense of the nation to have the system which works so well in Doctor 
Dens Murray's eye modified and altered.—Dublin Correspondent of the 
Post. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in a pungent and not over-civil letter 
to the Duke of Leinster, has refused compliance with his Grace’s re- 
quest to sanction and aid the plan of Irish Railways recommended by 
the Railway Commissioners. 





One of the sappers and miners at Galway, who hailed the arrival of 
Mr. O'Connell in that town, and ascended his carriage, has since been 
placed in arrest, and a court-martial is expected.—Limerick Chronicle, 

From all parts of the country the most lamentable accounts con- 
tinue to be received of the destructive effects of the late hurricane, and 
of the inundations caused by the three days’ rain. Several bridges 
have been carried away in Wicklow and other counties. There are, 
besides, numberless accounts of shipwrecks around the coast. 

A young lady is said to have strangled herself this week in Dublin, 
on being caught taking a gold watch in a respectable establishment 
where she had been shopping. 

Mr. Valentine Maher, whose agent was Mr. O’ Keefe, lately murdered 
in Tipperary, denies, in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, that any case 
of cruelty towards tenants can be fairly charged against Mr. O’Keefe— 

“ With respect to the improper treatment of tenants, and exercising rights in 
an extreme degree, I appeal boldly to the tenantry themselves, and to the people 
of the county generally, if there was any man who was more liberal and in- 
dulgent to them than my late agent was, who at his death had, by his own 
leniency, allowed one year and a half rent to remain due to me. No tenant has 
ever been ejected from my land by my late agent without owing two years and 
a half or three years rent. I eanuot see any improper exercise of rights in this, 
unless the system is intended to be established that no man, owe what rent he 
may, dared be dispossessed of his land.” 





SCOTLAND. 

In pursuance of a promise to meet his constituents during the Par- 
liamentary recess, Mr. Fox Maule has lately visited the Elgin dis- 
trict of burghs, and has at each place addressed the electors, who re- 
ceived him with every demonstration of respect. On the 26th ult., 
the honourable gentleman was at Peterhead, the day following at Mac- 
duff, and on Wednesday at Banff. In his address to the electors at 
the‘latter place, Mr. Maule pressed on the meeting the necessity of 
using every possible means to prevent intimidation of electors, and ad- 
verted to the Ballot as a means of protection. He gave it as his opi- 
nion that, although the Ballot were made a Cabinet question at once, 
it would not succeed: the Government, he was confident, in this case, 
would be in a minority. He then alluded to the objection that taere 
would be no legal means of punishing those who might be guilty of 
receiving a bribe at elections, were the Ballot the means of electing 
Members of Parliament. He allowed that the present tribunals for 
trying election petitions were defective—very inefficient, but still there 
was a chance of getting justice. For his own part, he was both ready 
and willing to support any measure which would secure the protection 
of the voter, for he held that the voter had a right to be protected in 
the exercise of his franchise. These observations were loudly ap- 
plauded. The honourable Member, on the same evening, addressed 
the electors of Cullen; and on Thursday he visited his constituents at 
Elgin.— Courier. 

The brig Ceres, Captain Simpson, arrived at Dundee on Friday: 
and Mr. Simpson reports that the people of Mandaul informed him 
that the Northern Yacht had landed safely at Christiansand, and the 
crew all well. We hope that this statement is correct, but are strongly 
inclined to doubt it, from the length of time which has now elapsed 
since the unfortunate disappearance of the vessel without any authentic 
news of her fate.— Caledonian Mercury. 





Miscellaneous. 

Parliament was prorogued on Weduesday, in the usual form, untit 
Tuesday, the Sth of February. The commission for proroguing it 
does not state that the meeting on that day will be for the despatch of 
business, but the words were “to be then and there holden.” The Com- 
missioners were—the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and Lord Glenelg. The only Member of the House of Commons 
present was Sir Robert Inglis, and no Peer except the Commissioners. — 
Courier. 

Last night’s Gazette announces, that Mr. Ralph Abercromby, now 
* Minister Resident to the Grand Duke of Tuscany,” is to be “ Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Germanic Confederation ;” and that the 
Honourable Henry Edward Fox, now “ Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Germanic Confederation,” is to be “ Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” 

Lord Jobn Russell arrived in town yesterday from Cashiobury 
Park, and attended a meeting of the Cabinet. 

Sir James Allen Park bas been seriously ill, but is now rather 
better. At present two old Judges, Park and Bolland, are disabled 
from attendance in their Court. 

Tbe Queen Dowager of England sailed from Naples on the night of 
the 5th ult., after having been present at Nourrit’s début at the San 
Carlo. The correspondent of the Auysburg Gazelte, who gives us this 
intelligence, does not say what her Majesty’s destination was, but we 
presume it to have been Malta.— Galignani. J 

Buckingham Palace is filled with workmen employed in the repairs 
and improvements now in progress. A portion of the wall extending 
from the Queen's Mews to the Conservatory will be rebuilt, and the 
alterations will not be completed until the return of her Majesty and 
the Court from Brighton, in the middle of the ensuing month. ‘The 
apartments of her Majesty at Kensington Palace have been also under- 
going acourse of decorative repair.— Courier. 

The Duke of Devonshire, who was so liberal a patron of Canova, 
(as the several chefs-d'ceuvre of this distinguished sculptor at Chats- 
worth prove,) has, during his present sojourn in Ituly, added several 
fine productions of the chisel of Thorwalsden, Marchesi, and other 
living artists, to his already large and valuable collection of marbles.— 
Morning Herald. 





The Great Western had a boisterous voyage of nineteen days from 
Bristol to New York; which port she was to leave onthe 25th of No. 
vember, instead of the 22d. The Orpheus, from New York, which 
brought the latest Canadian news, crossed the Atlantic in fifteen days, 

Great exertions are now making in all the sea-ports to recruit the fleet 
with seamen, and numbers are every day being sent from the tender in 
the River to Sheerness, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. The Queen’s 
Head public-house, the old rendezvous on Tower Hill, is every mora- 
ing crowded with persons, who desire to engage as seamen in her 
Majesty’s Navy ; but most of the applicants are refused, on account of 
being landsmen, able-bodied seamen alone being eligible. These latter, 
however, it appears, are not so plenty as the wants of the Government 
demand, and a more inviting placard than usual is placed upon the 
walls, announcing that the following advantages would be secured to 
those entering the service—* Wages, 34s. per month, thirteen months 
to the year, without any deduction in sickness or health, on leave of 
absence, or when shipwrecked ; allotments secured to wife under all 
mischances, pocket; money advanced, and preferment to petty officers 
for good conduct; « liberal allowance of provisions of the best quality, 
with grog, cocoa, and tea, and tobacco, at cost price, with the best 
medical attendance when sick.” The period of service is limited to 
five years; and whenever a bounty for men shall be proclaimed, it will 
be paid to those who have before entered. The remaining benefits 
are those generally known, being letters free of postage, freedom to 
trade in corporate towns, pensions for long service, hurts and wounds, 
and entrance for their children into Greenwich School.— Post. 





The Tory papers mistake, or misstate, in terming Sir William 
Molesworth “ declared proprietor of the London and Westminster Re- 
view.” The honourable baronet has, we believe, now no connexion 
whatever with the proprietorship of that review. —Globe. [ Anybody 
who read the Review with common attention might have found this 
out long ago. } 

A new weekly paper, the Colonial Gazetie, has made its appearance 
in town. It is published in connexion with and under the sanction of 
the Colonial Society; and its principal objce. is to disseminate in- 
formation respecting British colonies and settlements all over the 
world. It will take no part whatever in political disputes. A glance 
at the contents of the first number shows the multifarious nature of 
its intelligence. There is news from nineteen colonies ; and not mere 
scraps of intelligence, but a considerable quantity of matter devoted 
toeach. The first article (from a correspondent) is on “ American 
Sympathy with Rebellion in the Canadas,” and is evidently written by 
a person who has collected his facts recently on the other side of the 
Atlantic. He seems to consider the “ Sympathizers” as little better 
than desperadoes., 

The appointment of Surveyor-General of the Province of South 
Australia has become vacant by the resignation of Colonel Light.— 
Courier. 





Mr. Somers, M.P., has been condemned to two years. imprison- 
ment and a fine of one hundred francs for the assault on Mr. Beau- 
mont, by the Paris Court of Correctional Poliee; but Mr. Somers 
took care to be out of the way, and is not likely, we presume, to visit 
Paris very soon. Mr. Ledru, Mr. Beaumont’s counsel, gave the fol- 
lowing account of the quarrel: it is not very intelligible, and scarcely 
credible— 

‘¢ Mr. Beaumont was immensely rich ; and Mr. Somers, who had no objec- 
tion to play the part of Pylades to a rich friend, was his debtor to an immense 
amount. It appeared that, some years ago, Mr. Beaumont was engaged 
in an affair of honour in the county of Sligo, with an adversary whose name 
he considered it irrelevant to the present case to mention. By the interference 
of mutual friends, the quarrel was in the end amicably arranged ; and some time 
afterwards Mr. Beaumont, when on good terms with his quondam opponent, 
addressed a letter to him to say that, had he gone to the ground with him, he 
(Mr. Beaumont) would not have returned his fires Mr. Somers, who became 
acquainted with the circumstance of this letter having been written, and who 
obtained a knowledge of its contents, threatened to publish them unless a large 
sum of money were paid him by Mr. Beaumont. Plaintiff indignantly refused 
to enter into such a compromise, and on his afterwards mentioning to a third 
person the proposal that had been made to him, Mr. Somers required him to 
declare that he had made no such proposal. This, too, was indignantly refused 
by Mr. Beaumont; and hence the assault that had been committed. In-con- 
clusion, the defendant, in the first instance, made a base attempt to speculate 
on scandal and calumny, and ended by an attempt to speculate on a cold- 
blooded homicide. He began by exclaiming *‘ Za bourse ou le scandale!” 
he ended by exclaiming “* Za bourse ou la vie!” 

Mr. Somers, in a letter to the Chronicle, requests the public to sus- 
pend its judgment on this affair, till his friend, Mr. Dillon Browne, 
shall arrive from Paris, with proof of “the utter falsehood of the 
slander of Mr. Beaumont,” and that Mr. Beaumont ‘‘is in principle 
and practice what he was stated to be by no less a person than Earl 
Grey, in 1826.” 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 2d inst., at Beaufort Castle, the Right Hon, Lady Lovar, of a son, 

On the 5th inst., at Ashfield Lodge, Suffulk, the Right Hon, Lady THurtow, of a son. 
; On the 28h ult., at Bratield Mouse, near Oluey, Bucks, Lady Sorta Tower, of a 
daughter. 

Ou the Ist inst., at Belvoir Park, County Down, the Lady of Sir Beresrorp B. 
M‘Manon, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., at Mertoun House, the Hon, Mrs. Scort, of a son. 

At The Hall, Kirby Bedon, Norfolk, the Lady of Henry Srracey, Esq.. of ason 
and heir. 

Oo the Ist inst., at Groton Hall, Suffolk, the Lady of the Rev. G. A. Dawson, of a 
daughter. 

Ou the 5th inst, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady of the Rev. Gzorce May, of a 
daughter, MAKRIAGES. 

Ou the 28th ult., at Colwick, near Shugborough, Staffordshire, Epwarp Kine Teni- 
son, Esq , of Castle Tenison,County Koscommon, son of the late Colonel Tenison, to 
Lady Louisa Anson, eldest daughter of the Earl of Lichfield. 

On the 27th ult. at Ross, Sir Epwunp Hxap, Bart., to ANNA Marta, daughter of 
the late Rev. Philip Yorke. 

Ou the 29th ult., at Beeston, Norfolk, the Rev. Enwarp Eyre, of Merton College, 
Oxford, to Octavia THOMASINE, daughter of the late Sir ‘Ihomas Preston, Bart. 

On the 5th inst., at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Mr. Sergeant MeREWweruer, of 
Whitehall Place, and Castlefield, Wilts, to Cetra Maria, eldest daughter of B.D. 
Hadow, of Upper Harley Street, 

On the Sth iust., at Twickenham, Grorce Jetr, Esq. eldest son of Sir James Jelf, 
of Oaklands, Gloucester, to Many Eminy, only surviving child of the late Ralph 
Sueyd, Esq., of Abbots Bromley, Stafford, 
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On th: 27th ult., at Rouen, Jean Conrap Sreiyseut, Major of Hussars in the ser- 
vice of France, and son of the late General Steinbelt, to Mary Hester, eldest sur- 
viving daughter of the Rev. John Fullagar, of Chichester. F 

On the 4th inst., the Rev. Wirttam Wattacez, Rector of Thorpe Abbots, Norfolk, to 
EisaBeTH Sarau, eldest daughter of the Kev. Thomas Reeve, Rector of Raydon, in 
the county of Suffolk. 

On the Ist inst., at Hastin 
Henry Broadhead, Bart. 

On the 28th ult., at Leamington, the Rev. Ep, 
and late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

On the 5th inst. at the house of his father, in Cadogan Place, the Rev. Henry 
ConsTANTINE BRooksBaNK, M.A., late Curate of The Leigh, Gloucestershire, in his 


29th year. : 
On the 3d inst., the Rev. Moses Dopp, in his 72d year, having been for upwards of 


thirty-three years Rector of Fordham, in Essex. 3 
On the 30th ult,, at Largo, Fifeshire, Eu1zaBETH, relict of the late Mr. Alexander 


Leslie, 
POSTSCRI PT. SATURDAY. 


The anxiously-expected Great Western arrived yesterday at Bristol 5 
having accomplished the voyage from New York in fourteen days. 
She brings accounts of the slaughter or surrender of the ‘ Sympa- 
thizers,” who had taken possession of the Windmill near Prescott. The 
New York Gazette of the 22d of November gives the following par- 
ticulars of the action— 

“*On Friday the 16th, the Patriots at Windmill Point were attacked by 
about 1,000 British on and, and four armed steam-boats. The British planted 
a heavy battery between 150 or 200 rods of the mill, and fired with such effect 
that their balls passed entirely through the stone buildings. The fight lasted 
scmething more than an hour; when the Patriots surrendered to the number of 
about 90, the rest having been killed in the action or taken prisoners previously. 
The prisoners were taken to Kingston, on board the armed steam-boats.” 

There was nothing like a rising on the part of the Canadian popu- 
lation to succour the ‘‘ Sympathizers.” The notorious Birt Joun- 
son had been captured by the United States Marshal, near Ogdens- 
burg. No other particulars of moment are mentioned in the brief ac- 
counts which have been received. 

This is the pith of the second edition of the Morning Post. 


DEATHS. y! . 
gs, the Hon. Lady Broapueap, the Wife of Sir Theodore 


H. Owen, Rector of Cound, Salop, 











Lord Duruam'’s actual arrival in town yesterday has given fresh 
stimulus to the imaginative and gossiping facuities of men about the 
clubs and public offices. For instance, the Guards’ dinner at Quebee— 
a very annoying affair in Downing Street, and probably not well liked 
at the Horse Guards—is the text of a story very creditable to the in- 
ventor. Some talk big about impeachments and cross-impeachments. 
A fine field of distinction is open to an enterprising young Tory Lord 
in the Commons, who regards not the certainty of defeat in a good 
cause. Private solicitations and friendly entreaties will, it is said, be 
employed to patch up the quarrel between Lord Duruam and the Mi- 
nisters. ‘Their success would be a consummation of the Favourite’s 


policy. 


§.| The Times this morning observes that the “ indications of the last week 
would lead a calm observer to imagine that a new and curious modifica- 
tion of parties is about to show itself.”— Very likely. It is an universal 
opinion that the Government cannot go on, as at present constituted, 
beyond Easter at the furthest; and it is scarcely probable that it will 
hold together so long. Everybody is prepared and looking for a change : 
respecting the precise nature of that change, and the mode in which it 
will be effected, there are of course various speculations. 

On dit, that when Lord MEtzourne shall find it impossible to hold 
his place any longer—that no cajolery of men or parties, no exercise of 
Court influence, will avail him—that out he must go; but retaining still 
the personal influence over the young and innocent Queen, which has 
exalted him to the post of Royal Favourite ; he will advise her Ma. 
jesty—to attempt the formation of another Liberal Cabinet? No, but 
to discard at once the humbug of Reform, and send for his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington! 


It is not supposed that Ministers will abandon office until every 
means of retaining it shall have been proved ineffectual by trial. But 
if they cannot keep all, may nota bargain be struck with the Tories, so 
- a part may be saved of the pleasant things attached to power and 
place ? 

On dit, that the attempt will be made to form a Coalition Ministry, 
‘onthe following basis. Pert and the tractable Tories to come in; 
Sir Rozert Ixciis, Lord Ropen, and the honest bigots, to be dis- 
‘carded. On his side, Lord MELzourng, besides removing parvenus or 
incapables—such as Poutert THomson and Sprinc Rice—from his 
Cabinet, which might be left by Lord Howick, would give up DanieL 
‘O’ConnELL. The arrangement would indicate a moderate Tory 
government of Ireland. Has not O’ConneLt himself an inkling, 
or suspicion, that he and “ Ireland” are about to be sacrificed by the 
Whigs? See his last speech, at Wexford, on the 5th instant. 








It will be seen from the subjoined article in the Glasgow Argus re- 
‘ceived this morning, that at Glasgow, the principal scene of Lord Dur- 
HAM'S exposition of his political opinions in 1834, his allusion to the 
declarations in Scotland, in reply to the Devonport address, is under- 
stood as a distinct renewal of his pledge to support Progressive Reform, 
‘to make the Reform Parliament the instrument of “ national regenera- 
tion,” and to endeavour to carry the Ballot, House Suffrage, and 
Triennial Parliaments. The editor of the Argus, who himself per- 
formed a distinguished part in the proceedings at Glasgow in 1834, 
‘bears testimony to the strong feeling in Lord Duruam’s favour. 

‘Our opinions regarding Canada have been repeatedly and fearlessly stated. 
We are, and ever will be, the advocates of justice to that—to all our colonies 
and dependencies. But we protest against psoas being made the question of 
the ensuing session. The embroiled affairs of the Three Kingdoms demand 
our first attention. It was on this account tbat, in perusing Lord Durham’s 
reply to the Devonport address, we looked chiefly to what he said regarding our 
home, fireside affairs. On this topic his Lordship is brief, but, on the whole, 








p sacagring He ‘has nothing to add, nothing to retract from’ his ‘declara- 
tions to the people of Scotland in 1834.’ Let him stick to that. On the 
Green of Glasgow, his Lordship declared to the bled th Is—‘ I have 


already in Parliament pent Household Suffrage and Triennial Parliaments, 
and my opinion is still the same. * * I tell you that my opinion is de- 
cidedly in favour of the Ballot.’ At the banquet, at which were congregated 
8,700 Reformers from all parts of Scotland, hie Lordebip emphatically declared 





‘We must not suffer the Reform Bill to become a dead lettét, or merely the 
instrument of party triumph ; but we must make it as it ought to be—ay, and’ 
as it shall be—tHE GREAT INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL REGENERATION.” 
(Immense and continued cheering.) On the same occasion, two pregnant 
remarks dropped from his Lordship. One was—‘ Far rather would I have a 
Tory Government, acting avowedly with Tory agents—for then our enemies 
are before our faces and not behind our backs—than have a Liberal Govern- 
ment neutralized, checked, and thwarted, by those who ought to be the main 
sources of their efficiency. ( Great cheering.) The other has been but too pro- 
phetic—‘ If the House of Commons does its duty in the coming session, F will 
affirm all will be right ; but if it shrinks from the high task which circumstances 
have imposed on it, and pursues an uncertain and vacillating course, I will not 
answer for the consequences.’ These are his Lordship’s ‘ declarations to the 
people of Scotland in 1834 ;’ and if he now acts upon them, he may rally the 
Liberal party, and lead it on to victory. If, however, the great question indi- 
cated in the above quotations be not made emphatically the business of the 
coming session, the opportunity will be lost. | Speaking for ourselves individu- 
ally, we have hopes of Lord Durham: were we to express what is felt and said 
of him by the majority of the earnest Reformers in this neighbourhood, we 
should speak much more warmly and confidently.” 


The Morning Chronicle announces the final ratification at Con- 
stantinople of the commercial treaty between England and Turkey ; 
and gives the following summary of the chief articles— 

‘¢ By the first clause of this important treaty, our trade with Turkey is for 
ever protected from those invidious distinctions and exclusions of particular 
articles, to which, under the plea of ‘protecting national manufacture,’ it is 
subjected in other countries. The establishment of a low and fixed duty, to 
be paid by the importer, in lieu of those formerly levied on the purchaser, and 
the abolition of all those mischievous impositions of the interior customhouses 
and provincial governors, cannot fail to give a considerable impulse to our trade. 

‘ By the second article, foreign goods in the hands of our merchants are en- 
titled to the same privileges and freedom of circulation ; and we are thereby con- 
stituted agents for all such nations as may not choose to become parties to this 
convention. 

‘By the third article, our vessels are for ever freed from any taxes or 
charges in passing the Dardanelles or Bosphorus, which the jealous influence of 
Russia might at any time induce the Turks to impose upon them, with a view 
to impede our navigation or injure our commerce. A free transit is also 
granted to all foreign goods passing through Turkey for exportation. 

“ By the first article of the second part, all privileges, rights, and immunities 
granted by the present and former treaties, are for ever confirmed; «nd, by a 
guarantee that we shall be for ever placed on the same footing as every other 
foreign power, a protection is afforded from the difficulties in which the framing 
of secret and unrecognized articles of treaties by other powers might have a ten- 
dency to involve us. 

“« The second article of this part permits a free trade and export throughout 
the Ottoman dominions of every article the country produces or manufactures. 
The twofold effect of thus developing the resources of Turkey, by enriching ber 
treasury, and rendering her independent of Russia for those articles which she 
is now obliged to import from her, cannot be estimated too highly. 

‘¢ The third article of the second part places our merchants on precisely the 
same footing as the most favoured subjects of Turkey itself. In other countries, 
as our readers are aware, this immunity can only be purchased by many years 
of residence and naturalization. 

‘The fourth article of this part, by granting a facility of transport, and 
fixing a specific interior duty, instead of the oppressive taxes and extortions 
formerty levied, will give a freedom and extension to Turkish commerce that 
must be attended with incalculable advantage. 

‘* The fifth article obviates all the delays and difficulties to which our ships 
are now exposed in obtaining firmans. 

** We have on former occasions adverted to the effect of extending the treaty 
to Egypt, which is done by the sixth article.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excmanot, Frinay AFTERNOON. 

The mingled yarn of which the web of American intelligence has been 
omen bas sorely puzzled the City speculators; the disastrous report of one 
day having been repaired by the good intelligence of the next, while a succeed - 
ing arrival has completely negatived the good advices; and perhaps to-morrow 
the despatches expected by the Great Western may arrive and all may be calm 
again. As connected with the Money Market, the intelligence received appears 
to have been considered as unimportant, and the fluctuation produced by these 
wars and rumours of wars has been but trifling; Consols being to-day at pre- 
cisely the same quotation at which they closed on Saturday last, before one 
syllable of the Canadian intelligence had transpired, the fluctuation consequent 
upon its receipt not having exceeded 4 per cent. The books of the various 
Stocks upon which the Dividends will become due in January next, have all 
closed in the course of the week ; and Money business is suspended until the 6th 
January 1839, in the Three per Cent. Consols, New Three and a Half per 
Cents., January and July Annuities, and India Stock. Bank Stock is steady, 
the price to-day being 2024. Exchequer Bills and India Bonds are rather 
heavy, both being quoted at 63 prem. 

In the Foreign Market, considerable activity has prevailed among the dealers 
in Dutch Securities ; and these Bonds have been at one time more than 4 per 
cent. above our last prices. This impetus was occasioned by an improvement 
of 1 per cent. in Amsterdam; where some of the endless reports that are con- 
tinually current of the settlement of the Belgian dispute had produced a rise 
of 2 per cent. : but as before its close the market there receded | per cent., the 
effect produced upon our Exchange was not so great as it would have been if a 
smaller improvement had been sustained to the end cf the market; the price 
gave way yesterday 4 per cent., but the market has rallied to-day, and closes at 
the highest price. 

The other Northern Securities are without material change ; as are Brazilian 
Bonds, and the South American Stocks. 

Portuguese Bonds have receded 1 per cent., and the market is heavy at the 
lower price: very few transactions have however occurred in these Securities ; 
or in Spanish Stock, which has fluctuated between 163 and 163, and is to-day 
heavy at the lower quotation. 

The Railway Shares are all heavy. London and Birmingham have fallen 
from 3l. to 4/.; Great Western about 2/; Southampton have declined in the 
same proportion ; and the lesser varieties are all from 10s. to 1/. below our last 
prices. Some transactions have occurred in Anti-Dry-Rot Shares; the re- 
gistered were yestesday done at 8}, and the unregistered at 5/. to 6l. per Share. 

A meeting cf the proprietors of that Company has been held to-day at the 
London Tavern; at which Mr. Vicors, one of the Directors, presided. But 
the Directors have not yet been enabled to disentangle the accounts, and were 
unable even to guess at the extent to which the fraud of Mr. Terry bas been 
carried. The meeting was of a very stormy character ; and the conduct of the 
Directors in respect of their undue confidence in Mr. Tarny was the object of 
very severe animadversion. A resolution was ultimately carried to appoint a 
Committee of five Shareholders, who in conjunction with the Directors are to 
report as speedily as possible upon the extent of the fraud, and the best means 
of arranging the various conflicting claims to which Mr. Teany’s delinquencies 


have given rise. 
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Saturpay, Twetve O’Ciock. 


* Consols are 4 lower than last week ; and all the English Funds are de- 
pressed in the same proportion. The Foreign Funds are without variation, at 
yesterday’s prices. Columbian 253 64; Mexican 23}; Peruvian 16} 17 ; the 
others as quoted below. Railway Shares are nominally at the following 
prices, without any business of importance. London and Birmingham 77 9 
prem. ; Ditto Shares 23 4 prem. ; Croydon 16 to 4; Ditto New Scrip 1 to 
ti Greenwich 164 17; Southampton 43 to 4 per Share; Manchester and 
irmingham 04 3; Ditto Extension 0} 1 prem. 





3 per Cent. Consols......... shut Brazilian 5 per Cent s....... 77+ 
Ditto for Aecount..... . 934 4 i " 744 

3 per Cent. Reduced.......++ 924 # Duteh 2¢ per Cents,....... - 5444 
New 34 per Cent.Anns...... shut Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 294 30 
Bank Stock ...0..cccseccess 2024 Ditto 3 per Cent. .....2..... 194 20 
InliaStock ...... hvicak ses shut Russian (1822)5 per Cent... L1l¢ 4 
Ditto Bonds ..........+0++6. 61 pm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cents... 164 # 
Exchequer Bills ........+- .- 6466 pm Deferred Stock....esscosess 74 
Belzian 5 per Cents ....... «» LOG ¢ Passive Ditto....c...ee00+ - ds34 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived —At Gravesend, Dec. 4th, Bussorah Merchant, Moncrief, from Bengal; 
Glasgow, Hamilton, from Siagapore; and Morning Star, Lintin, from Ceylon, 5th, 
J. Denniston, Barker, from Bombay ; and Achilles, Duncan, from Ceylon, At Bristol, 
3d, Anna Maria, Edwards, from China. At Liverpool, 2d, Elizabeth, Highat, from 
China; Victory, Blakely, from Bengal; and Petrel, Turcau, from Kombay. At the 
Cape, previous to 2d October, Laura, Day; Perthshire, Christie; Mauritius, Reed; 
and Gazelle, Robertson, from Liverpool. St. George, Crawford, from the Clyde. King 
William, Thomas, from Bombay; Waterloo, Cow, from Beugal; Courier, Proudfoot ; 
True Briton, Beach; Maitland, Baker; Richmond, M‘Leod; Hamilton Ross, Robb, 
from London. At Mauritius, Aug. 30th, Wanderer, Smith; and Sept. lst, Amwell, 
Hesse, from London. At China, July 7, Tyrer, Ellis, from Liverpool; and 23d, Falcon, 
Middlemist, from London. 

Sailed--From Gravesend, Dec. 3d, Euphrates, Buckham, for Bombay : and 6th, Lord 
Lowther, Marquis, for Bengal. 

Saturpay Mornine. 

Arrived—At Liverpool, Ann Lockerby, Burt, from Bengal. In the Clyde, Clutha, 
Richards, from Bombay. 

Sailed—From Liverpool, Dec. 6, Syria, Currie; Cestrian, Armstrong; and Compe- 
tent, ——, for Bombay; and Golden Fleece, Hubbock, for Bengal. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue rival managers of the two Great Houses are resuming the old game 
of cross purposes ; which they play very much to the amusement of 
the public, though not without loss of some share of a quality that, 
however scarce in the theatrical world, one of the two at least enjoys 
the credit of possessing—highmindedness. The Drury Lane manager 
announces the production of Rossrn1's opera of Guillaume Tell, which 
had not hitherto been heard entire in this country, on a grand scale, 
and with as powerful a cast as the vocal strength of his company will 
admit of: Know .es’s play of William Tell is then advertised at Co- 
vent Garden; and, as if to make the animus palpable to those who 
would willingly pass unnoticed the petty manceuvres of managerial 
warfare, two or three choruses torn from Rosstni’s opera are thrust 
into the play, which is altered by the author for the purpose ; and the 
rifacimento is brought out on the same night as the opera. Had 
« Monsieur Covent Garden” announced the first representation of 
Know es’s play, and ‘“ Monsieur Drury Lane” got up for the nonce 
Rossini’s opera with Cuartes Kean as the hero, we should not 
bave been so much surprised. This is a reprisal, we suppose, for 
WieEtanp’s rivalry of Miss Horron’s flying. The best friends of 
the manager, who has done so much to refine the stage representations 
of SHAKSPERE, must regret to see his honourable career sullied by a 
recurrence to one of those “ tricks of trade ” that we had hoped were 
falling into disrepute. 

Viewing the operatized version of Knowtss’s William Tell apart 
from this unworthy circumstance, we are bound to say that the musical 
additions blend with the drama better than we anticipated. Two of 
the situations chosen are apt for the introduction of music and dancing, — 
namely, the opening scene, and that preceding the setting-up of Gesler’s 
cap in Altorf; but broad, simple, choral effects, would have better 
harmonized with an assemblage of peasants met for merrymaking, 
than the elaborate operatic style of Rosstni’s choruses. This was 
particularly apparent in the triple chorus sung at the gathering of the 
Cantons. Notwithstanding the powerful aids of numbers and action— 
the multitude lifting their weapons at each swell of the harmony, as 
if their arms were ready to second their voices—the progress of the 
play was interrupted by the introduction of something wholly foreign 
In its nature. In Macbeth and the Tempest, the music is confined to 
the supernatural machinery of the plot; but here, an attempt is made to 
express by music the theme of the dialogue; and the effect is conse- 
quently incongruous. It would have been not a whit more inconsistent 
for Macreapy to have sung the recitative, which we are told BRAHAM 
gives so finely, before shooting at the apple. The performance of the 
Music was throughout admirable; the chorus is numerous and well 
drilled; and the addition of Manvers and LEnNoXx—the latter of 
whom, on this occasion, made a very satisfactory first appearance here— 
strengthened the force of the principal male singers correspondingly 
with that of the female vocalists. The orchestra, too, has received an 
increase of stringed instruments; and the favourite overture was per- 
formed with a precision and fire that excited the furor of the audience 
- rg a pitch that they encored it without waiting to hear out the 

nale, 

Macreapy’s William Tell is too statuesque and formal for the 
rugged mountaineer: both his dress and manner tend to convey the 
idea of a man who stands aloof from his fellows, like a being of 
another class, than one superior to them only in greatness, of purpose 
and energetic daring: but this defect islost sight of in the great scene 
where he calmly defies Gesler’s power, and makes the tyrant quail be- 
fore the kindling eye and dauntless front of the patriot. His expres- 
sion of the silent agony of the father, confounded at the refined cruelty 
of the torture prepared for him, is heart-touching, and draws forth 
the most eloquent tribute to the actor’s powers—tears. The 
effect of the play, and of this scene in particular, owed not a 
little to the cleverness of the little girl, Miss Isaacs, who per- 
sonated Tell’s son: it was something more than mere parroting, 
and showed an understanding and feeling of the situation, that is not 
common in the acting of children. Mrs. Warner, as the wife of 
Tell, is the most natural figure in the family group: she wears the gay 





Macreapy’s dress looks unnational, both in fashion and hue. The 
German painters supply a more characteristic and elegant costume. 
And how glaringly incorrect and unwarlike is the slight long- 
bow, that looks only fit for ladies to shoot with at an archery 
féte! The absurdity is self-apparent, moreover, in the most critical 
point of the interest; for even the toy-arrows that are used on the 
stage are too long for Tell to hide one in bis dress, much less a cloth. 
yard shaft; so there is the arrow intended for Gesler sncking out in 
sight of all: the ‘bolt ” of a cross-bow might be readily secreted, un- 
observed. It may seem hypercritical to notice such trivisl matters, 
but they materially interfere with the illusion, and are in fact ridiculous 
inconsistencies. Just as absurd, too, is the bringing in of the apple 
skewered on the arrow, when it is obvious to common -ense that the 
apple would have been shattered to pieces: what need show it at all, 
when the boy comes in unburt ? 

The play itself is not improved by the alterations. One in parti- 
cular, by which the actual shooting of the arrow is separated from the 
scene where Gesler confronts Tell and his son, dissevers the interest + 
nor does it make the fifth act seem less superfluous; for she old scene 
is not replaced where Tell, piloting Gesler across the luke in the 
storm, leaps ashore when the boat nears the rock, (the histurical fact,) 
but Tell first kills Sarnem, Gesler’s minion, and thei shoots the 
tyrant himself on the battlements of his castle. The comic scene with 
the Seneschal and his stupid servant in the first act is cur our; and all 
the comedy is supplied by ANnpDerson, who plays the lizht-hearted 
lover of the Seneschal’s daughter with great vivacity. 

The costumes of the peasants have a good effect ; and some scenes 
of Sranrie.p’s Diorama form very appropriate backgrounds .o the gay 
groups. 


Grace Dartine might certainly recover damages for «a libel upon 
her that has been acted this week at the Adelphi, in the shape of a 
melodrama, as monstrous as ever was brought out, called The Wreck at 
Sea. or the Fern Light, in which she figures by name, and is personated 
by Mrs. Yates. It would be too bad for notice, but for rhe ingenuity 
displayed in robbing the heroic deed of Grace Dar.uine of its virtue, 
which is curious; moreover, she is made to commit a homicide! A 
sailor on board the Forfarshire, when the steamer is on the point of 
going down, attempts to rob a widow, but is discovered and chrown 
overboard: he swims to shore, and Grace Darling surprises bim soli- 
loquizing to a miniature that he has stolen, and hears ber brotber’s and 
her lover’s names mentioned. He throws the miniature away, and she 
picks it up ; but being perceived, astruggle ensues for it, which ends in 
her pitching the villain into the sea. To save her lover and her brother, 
who she learns are on board the steamer, ske goes out with her father, 
and ina “‘ life- boat” too; and, as if that were not enough to diminish the 
danger of the attempt and her disinterested self-devotion, another boat, 
manned by Mr. Coins, in a pair of spotless white trousers and a@ 
bran new beaver hat, puts off also; and they take the passengers out of 
the vessel, not off the rock. To complete the hodgepodge of falsifica- 
tions, old Darling is represented as a sentimental widower; and the 
Fern Islands are furnished with a pretty numerous population,—includ- 
ing some fishermen who won't go to the aid of the crew without being 
paid, a General Postman in full livery, and a powdered footman in 
pumps and silk stockings. Even the “ scenic effects” are inferior: 
the only good points are the beating-in of the windows of the light- 
house by the waves, which sprinkle the stage with “ real water,” and 
the going down of the steamer, bows foremost; the thunder and wind, 
too, are capital. Mrs. YaTes is as good a representative of Grace 
Darling as could be wished; but to bring that maiden on the stage at 
all is a gross impropriety, and a profanation of a noble action. Mrs. 
KEELEY was put in a part quite unworthy of her talents, and baving 
not the slightest connexion with the main incident; and WILKINSON, 
Bevertey, and Wricut, assist her in making fun out of very sorry 
materials. 





The Country Squire has been revived at the Olympic; Mrs. NesBITtT 
taking the part of Fanny Markham, which becomes her better than 
Vesrris. A new burletta, called The Brewer of Preston, or the 
Queen's Horse, has also been produced, of which KEELEY is the very 
amusing hero. Tom Tubbs, the Brewer of Preston, a very peaceably- 
disposed and kind but faint-hearted little fellow, is unfortunately as 
like in person as he is unlike in character to his fire-eating brother, 
Lieutenant Tubbs, of the Queen’s Horse, kuown by the sobriquet of 
“ Dare-devil Dick ;” and is continually paying in his person the pe- 
nalties incurred by the scapegrace trooper. The resemblance enables 
him to be instrumental in saving the Lieutenant’s credit, by appearing 
in his regimentals at the head of his troop of the Queen’s Horse ; 
when, to poor Tom’s utter dismay, he is ordered to charge the rebels. 
The horse carries him where his own courage would never have led 
him; and the terrified little Brewer dashes into a squadron of cavalry, 
followed by his brother’s men shouting for Dare-devil Dick : he comes 
off victorious, without a wound, and with a flaming reputation for 
gallantry. 

KEELEy’s panic-stricken fear of fighting, his affectation of courage 
when he thinks there is no danger, and the disconsolate, crest-fallen 
figure he cuts when he appears on horseback, after unconsciously per- 
forming prodigies of valour, are very mirth-provoking. BrouGHaMy. 
as an Irish Corporal, and Miss Ler, as the Brewer's bride, act very 
cleverly ; and the piece is, as usual, admirably got up. 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Manchester, November 13th. 

S1r—You may probably be of opinion, that my claims upon your space have 
already been sufficiently large ; but if not, I am desirous to defend myself from 
two or three points of accusation urged ugainst me in your last number by Mr. 
James Rippatt Woon. 

The first charge he makes, is that of ignorance and misrepresentation ; alleg- 
ing, that my supposition of a family of a man, wife, and children, the two heads 
and two senior children earning 2/. a week (or 10s. each), whilst the four 
young ones might very well go to school, is an “‘ imaginary” one. Such a thing, 
says he, never exists. Mr. James WHEELER is not married, or he would have 


and picturesque Swiss costume, beside which the “duffle gray” of | known it impossible; jt is proof of my “amiable simplicity,” and so forth ; 
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mothers and fathers never leave their children: ‘the glaring incongruity of 
this part of Mr. WHEELER’s case proves that he is indebted for it to his 
L 

I have a great respect for Mr. Woop, and would take his testi- 
mony (even to the proof of my own ignorance) for a good deal. ‘ But it does so 
happen—and Mr. Woop, if he know any thing of this place, knows it well— 
that hundreds, I might almost say thousands of families in Manchester, habitu- 
ally lock up their houses from early morning till dinner-time, and some till 
night ; so that in very many cases (as my own knowledge goes) a labourer and 
his wife can be fonnd at home only at early morning or at night, the children 
either going to the factory, or some being sent to school, and very many being 
committed to a neighbour’s care, that neighbour being paid. Strong confirma- 
tion, this, of my “amiable simplicity,” but stronger of Mr. Woon’s theory, 
that parents cannot afford to send their children to school. Why, I would ask 
Mr. Woop whether “dame schools,” of which he has visited thousands, are 
not chiefly supported by the children of parents who send them there to be “ out 
of the way ” or to save them trouble ? F ‘ , 

But then, I have been very “ingenious” in ‘selecting ” Lancashire, and this 
town in particular, for my calculations. My estimates, too, are all overdrawn ; 
earnings are not so great as J represent them; I have ‘‘selected a period of 
great prosperity ” for my averages; trade is now stagnated; and I know not 
what besides. 

Now, Sir, da Cesari que Cesaris, Deoque que Dei ; or adopt the more vul- 
gar adage, if you choose. The selection was not mine; it rests with Dr. Kay 
and Mr. Woop, the Castor and Pollux of the Committee on Education. Dr. 
Kay introduced himself to them as one cf the founders of the Manchester 
Statistical Society, and a gentleman who had spent I know not how many years 
in acquiring I know not how much (useful) knowledge of the population of the 
town ; and Mr. Woop came before the Committee as an agent of that Society, 
and based all his statements on knowledge obtained in the course of inquiries 
for them. They selected the ground, not I. It was but my task, and a painful 
one, to attempt to show that they knew somewhat less than they professed of 
Lancashire and of Manchester. When, therefore, Mr. Woop imputes the 
‘*selection ” to me, he is rather forgetful. 

But still, to avoid all squabbling in the matter, and seeing that “an two 
men ride on a horse, one wust ride behind,” I will so far yield to Mr. Woop as 
to leave him to “select” his ground again, and put the argument into what 
shape he pleases. Either Lancashire és one of the richest counties of England, 
or it is one of the poorest. If it be one of the richest, and the education returns 
published by Government yet place it (as they do) nearly at the bottom of the 
scale in point of information, it isa fair argument that the pecuniary means of 
parents was not the correct test of their inclination to educate ; and what be- 
comes of Mr. Woon’s demand for an increase of wages as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to widen education ? 

If, on the other hand, it be one of the poorest, despite its railways, its canals, 
its commerce, and its thriving sea-ports, it will be for Mr. Woop either to sug- 
gest some new mode of raising wages to the standard necessary to enable parents 
to send their children to school with new coats and hats, or to submit to the 
imputation of having gone before the Education Committee only to propound 
Utopian doctrines and urge improbable achievements. Was that Knight of La 
Mancha who “ mistook an inn for a castle” the same person who fought with 
windmills? I have not a wit like Mr. Woop, and know little, therefore, of 
these funny books. As to the allegement, that “trade is now stagnated,” and so 
forth, | take it to be of no value in the controversy. General deductions must 
not be founded on temporary circumstances. 

But that wages are higher in Lancashire than in any county in England, 
there surely can be no question. The Report of the Factory Commissioners, 
published five years ago, which I adduced as the least partial authority I could 
quote, states 10s. as the average earnings of all factory operatives; and of this 
class, there are in the parish of Manchester upwards of stxty thousand; in the 
county far on to two hundred thousand. Then there are the swarms of 
mechanics, colliers, dyers, printers, bleachers, joiners, builders, and the number- 
less other trades dependent on manufacture, to say nothing of clerks, warehouse- 
men, porters, all of whom earn wages not certainly /ess on the average than 
those of factory labourers. Against these, Mr. Woon may set, if he pleases, 
the hand-loom weavers, of whom, however, there are in Manchester only about 
4,000 (the population being upwards of 200,000), the ‘‘ostlers,” and other un- 
happy creatures ejusdem generis, whose ignorance so powerfully excites his 
sympathy ; and the conclusion will still be, that if reports of Factory Com- 
missioners and returns of Factory Inspectors—if reports of Poor-law Com- 
missioners—if returns of expenditure of Poor-rate,* mean any thing, the popu- 
lation of Lancashire 1s the best to do in England, and yet (according to these 
same returns) the people are the least educated. 

The last topic of my letter, dealt with in a serious mood by Mr. Woon, is 
the analysis I gave of the classes attending our Mechanics Institute; from 
which it appeared that few of the operative population sought its benefits. The 
fact Mr. Woop cannot controvert; but ‘few words suffice to dismiss” it. 
The education is not suited to their ‘ taste,” and ‘ this taste it is the business 
of a judicious education to impart,” and “such an education few of our work- 
ing population have enjoyed.” Will Mr. Woop describe the sort of education 
needed? ~=This institution has classes for reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
thence ascending to all the higher branches of human knowledge. What more 
or what else would he have? And how can he say that the elementary edu- 
cation which is to prepare the people for the higher learning of a mechanics 
institution, (ye Gods!) ‘few of our working population have enjoyed ;” when 
the town swarms with Sunday schools, not the growth of yesterday, nor, as 
he knows, incapably conducted ; or, if the education of this Institute be not 
adapted to the necessities of those to whom it belongs and whose designation it 
bears, why do not they who, by enjoying its benefits have been awakened to its 
deficiencies, remodel it? I recur for an answer to the doctrine of my former 
letter, that the people ‘are wiser, many of them, than their betters; but theirs 
ts education picked up neither at dame schools nor at mechanics institutes, but 
by their own fire-sides,” and they would show themselves the best friends of the 
people who, instead of collecting statistics of the number of benches and birch- 
rods in dame schools, would put the manufacturing population in the way of 
acquiring more of this kind of learning. But of this enough now. 

_ These are the only points dealt with by Mr. Woop. He runs off, to be sure, 
into a vein of wit and pleasantry ; but into those regions I cannot follow him: I am 
no wit, though I admire it so much in others, that truly (as saith the dramatist) 
‘it should not go unrewarded if { were King in this country.” He charges me, 
too, with appealing for my facts to my “ imagination ;” an authority he seems 
never to consult, albeit he does tell us “ of thousands of families in Lancashire 
with from one to eight or nine children under twelve years of age. And 
lastly, he does not like arguments ‘founded on averages.” This is strange 
enough! I thought a corn-merchant, or a member of a statistical society, loved 
nothing so well as averages. And indeed, about the last thing I read wasa 
paper from a learned society of this kind, giving the ‘‘ average”? number of 
cows, calves, pigs, sheep, horses, carts, cocks, hens, and geese, in a parish on 
the borders of Cheshire. But then, to be sure, theories touching geese must 
be “ founded on averages ”—there is nothing else for it. 
Yours obediently, James WHEELER. 

(This letter has been in type several weeks, and is now inserted only in fulfil- 
ment of an implied promise to the writer. ] 

* I do not quote these documents, fearing to trespnss on your s, ace; the] apers are 
Parliamentary Reports of 1835, 


imagination.’ 
Now, Sir, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DURHAM’S RETURN. 


Tue Earl of DurHam is once more among us; and welcomed, 
too, by no insignificant portion of the Liberal party. An oppor- 
tunity of “ showing his colours” was offered at his first step on 
the dry land. The Reformers of Devonport presented an address, 
which elicited a reply, important with reference to Lord Dur- 
HAM’s own position, and encouraging to those who are disposed 
to act with him. The Devonport speech was not in the strain of 
“the Bowtpy letter!" On his arrival last year from Russia—met 
on the threshold, not as now, by thousands and tens of thousands 
of the honest People to cheer and nerve him, but by busy scouts 
of the sneaking Whig officials, lying in wait to misinform and 
betray him—Lord Durnam damped the spirits of sincere Libe- 
rals, by recommending vague reliance on a Court, presumed, 
but not proved, to be friendly, instead of urging the needed exer- 
tion in Progressive Reform. The advice favoured many selfish 
interests, and chimed in with a too prevalent feeling, and there- 
fore did the more mischief. But the return from Canada has been 
signalized by a recurrence tothe proper ‘‘ DurHAm,” dropping the 
“Bow.py” policy. In reply to that part of the Devonport ad- 
dress which hailed his return to home services, and expressed a 
confidence that he would give his “ firm and uncompromising 
support to the cause of Reform,” which would: “ derive fresh life 
and vigour” from his exertions, Lord Durnam referred to his 
“ declarations to the people of Scotland in 1834,” as containing 
the principles to which he steadfastly adhered. Much was im- 
plied in this. In 1834, the stand-still or retrograde Liberalism, 
which has since grown into something worse, because more dis- 
honest, than avowed Conservatism, cast its shadows over the land. 
The Legislature bad not won the People’s affection or respect ; 
and the conquerors of the Reform Bill began to feel that they 
had laboured to little purpose. Then was it that the Scottish Re- 
formers fixed upon Lord DurHAMas a statesman willing to move 
onwards; and Lord Duruam assured them that they had not mis- 
taken their man. At Dundee, he declared his own dissatisfaction 
with the Reform Act as it stood, and ridiculed the idea of halting 
midway in the path of Reform: it were no less absurd, he said, 
than it would be in a passenger by steam from Perth to Dundee, 
to call out to the engineer, “ stop her!" when only “in the middle 
of the Tay.” At Glasgow, he was more explicit: in reply to an 
address from the Trades of that city, and in the presence of hun: 
dreds of thousands, he stated, that he had “long ago given 
pledges to his country ” to support “ Triennial Parliaments “ and 
* Householder Suffrage,” by proposing them himself in Parliament ; 
and, after ‘‘ mature deliberation,” he was ‘* decidedly in favour of 
the Ballot.” He added, that the declaration was not made fora 
“momentary purpose.” 

When, therefore, Lord DurHam at Devonport announced his 
adherence to the declarations made in Scotland in 1834, he sub- 
stantially reiterated pledges in favour of Triennial Parliaments, 
Vote by Ballot, and Household Suffrage, as distinct measures, and 
the progressive policy as his general principle of political action. 
That Lord DurHam, so welcomed and so pledged, has alarmed 
both Tories and Whigs, is plain from the treatment he receives 
from both parties. 

The former think they sce in him one who may rally the Liberals 
and oppose new obstacles to the Tories regaining or retaining 
office. Day after day, the troubled Times protests that nothing 
is so absurd as the notion of Lord Duruam being formidable: 
nevertheless, the Times wastes a series of articles of elaborate 
workmanship on the attempt to demolish this insignificant and 
feeble pretender. The Standard and the Post strive at the same 
end, though by very different means. The party knows that its 
recent successes have been owing mainly to the disunion and 
apathy, induced by treacherous leadership, which pervade the 
Reform ranks. They recollect that when Whigs professed nothing 
better than Whiggery, and eschewed alliance with the People, 
easy Victories fell to the lot of Tories; but when the People were 
wheedled into the zealous support of Whigs, Toryism fell into the 
background. The dissolution of partnership between the Whigs 
and the Reformers has once again brought the Tories forward. 
Office is almost within their grasp, and perhaps they may clutch 
it. But then, the tenure thereof? Will the new Opposition, 
which threatens to rise on the ruins of defunct Whiggery, permit 
comfortable or long possession? What will the next dissolution 
of Parliament, with an excited country, do for the House of 
Commons ? The Tories fear, too, that the next Reform Bill will 
carry away many strongholds of oligarchical influence, which the 
ineffectual measure of 1832 allowed to remain. Altogether, they 
are puzzled and “ put out.” 

Alas! for the Whigs. Small notice of Lord Durwam’s return 
escapes from them. And pour cause. Having nothing comfort- 
able to offer their patrons in Downing Street, the Ministerial 
newspapers say as little as possible. Even the taunt that the 
meeting of Parliament was postponed to afford time for propi- 
tiating him whom they betrayed, or to put off the evil day of his 
“ disclosures,” has not produced a single retort or distinct denial. 
But though the Ministerial newspapers are silent, we know from 
private information that the party is in a melancholy condition, 
anticipating that worst of all misfortunes—ejection from office. 

» Something may yet happen to give the doomed men a reprieve. 
Lord Metsourne’s luck, which so often helped him in desperate 
circumstances, may not yet be worn out. To prolong the chance 
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of turning over some pleasant page in the chapter of accidents, 
is no doubt the reason for putting off the meeting fof Parliament 
till February, in circumstances of unusual danger: no Minis- 
try, that we remember, ever braved so fearful a responsibility. 
The scarcity and dearness of food for the masses alarms every 
thinking man; the labouring population is agitated and fierce; 
there are Poor-law riots, torch-light meetings, incendiarism and 
frame-breaking: political discontent is aggravated by social 
evils; the domestic condition of the country has seldom been 
worse. Look abroad; there is war in the East, with rebellion in 
the West—commenced since Parliament separated. The Gover- 
nor-General of Canada hurries home to make highly-important 
disclosures to the Legislature; and the news of his arrival off the 
coast has but reached London, when the Cabinet meets—not to 
take measures for the immediate assembling of Parliament, 
but to postpone the session for two entire months. After all, 
ihe very shift employed to delay a crisis, may hurry it on. 
Time is for those who ean use it best. It may be found on the 
5th of February, that the two months’ delay, intended but to 
favour Ministerial intrigues, has sufficed to organize an In- 
dependent party, which shall hold the fate of the present and 
the next succeeding Government in its hands. 


THE NAVY. 

Tue condition of the Navy is a subject of much discussion at 
present. According to the Tories, the naval force of the country 
is-in a deplorable state—very few ships fit for sea, and those badly 
manned. The materials and the structure of some of the largest 
recently-built vessels are declared to be rotten and unsafe; while 
several “ incommission,” lacking their complement of men, though 
no doubt there are plenty of officers on the books, might as well be laid 
up in ordinary. Then, only see what numerous and well-appointed 
fleets are maintained by Russia and France! Either nation could 
dsive our puny force into port, and, sailing up the Thames, startle 
our effeminate Premier, languishing in the Royal boudoir. Yet 
there never was a time when the vigorous assertion of British 
naval superiority, in the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Indian 
Ocean, the Atlantic, and the Gulf of Mexico, was more needed. 
Never more than at present did the coast of England itself require 
defence against a sudden attack. The paltry Whigs are to blame 
for the inefficiency of the Navy. They yielded to the short- 
sighted clamour for economy, when wisdom dictated liberal ex- 
penditure. Such is the burden of the Tory outcries. 

On the other side, the Whigs deny that the Navy is in an un- 
usually feeble state. They parade long lists of vessels in service, 
or ready for it; and ridicule the idea that any power would take 
this country by surprise, or be able to cope with it in naval warfare. 
Compared with its condition under Tory rule, the Navy is now in 
great force. The charge of unwise economy they retort with the 
true statement, that the Whigs increased the number of seamen, 
boys, and marines, to the amount of five thousand; and that it 
cost much to restore the naval establishments, dilapidated by Tory 
mismanagement, to its present efficiency. 

Between the conflicting statements respecting the actual con- 
dition of the Navy, we shall not attempt to decide at present, 
wanting the precise information, which our contemporaries, who 
write so confidently on the subject, themselves evidently need. 
But this we know, that if there is not a first-rate navy, there 
ought to be one. Enough has been, and is paid by the country, 
to maintain a vast armament, well manned and ready for service. 
The “ wages and victuals” of officers and seamen annually cost 
within a trifle of three millions; and the members of the “civil 
departments,” including ship-building and dockyards, about half 
a million more. Of this sum, about a million and a half is dis- 
tributed in half-pay and pensions; and the excuse for continuing 
the enormous expenditure in time of peace, is that in time of war 
there may be plenty of men and every thing else ata day’s warning. 
Well—where are they now? If the recipients of the two millions 
a year are not sufficient for the public service, where are the half- 
pay people? There is talk of impressment. When the half-pay 
system is put to the test, it fails. Large sumsare voted annually 
for building and fitting out vessels of war—what has become 
of all the money? If it has been honestly and thriftily laid out, 
there ought to be scores of the best ships in the world ready for 
sea in our ports. Explanation on these points ought to be re- 
quired and given before any additional sums are granted for the 
naval service: moreover, there should be some guarantee for the 
faithful and economical disposal of future votes. 








MR. SPRING RICE AND THE GRESHAM 
COMMITTEE. 
Tuerx has been some altercation in the daily papers as to the 
eause of delay in commencing the rebuilding of the Royal Ex- 
ehange; and as both parties have either wilfully or ignorantly 
mystified the affair, itis right to state the facts succinctly and 
clearly. 

The Royal Exchange was bequeathed by Sir Tuomas 
GkESHAM in trust to the Corporation of London and the Mercers 
Company, as the endowment of the College which he founded. 
After its destruction in 1666, it was rebuilt by these Trustees, at 
theirexpense. After its second and recent destruction, the Corpo- 
ration of London applied to Parliament for a bill to enable them to 
raise a certain sum of money for the-purpose of making certain 
improvements in the neighbourhood of the Exchange; thus avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity which the, destruction of that 
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building afforded, to carry on the work of improvement towards 
which so much has been already accomplished in that neighbour- 
hood. This application, it must be borne in mind, was not made 
by the Gresham Trustees; for the Mercers Company were no 
parties to it, have no control over the money to be raised by it, 
and are only incidentally affected by it.’ The duty of the 
Gresham Trustees is to rebuild the Royal Exchange; to execute 
which, they neither want nor have asked the sanction of an act of 
Parliament, or money raised under its authority. The title of the 
act is “An Act for Improving the Site of the Royal Exchange and 
the Avenues adjoining thereunto;” and its preamble recites, 
“that whereas it would be of great advantage to the public if an 
enlarged site were provided for the Royal Exchange, and the 
streets and avenues adjoining the same were widened and other- 
wise improved, be it enacted, that it shall be lawful [not for the 
Gresham Trustees, but] for the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London, to make such spacious and convenient 
streets according to such plan as they shall think proper; and 
shall be approved as is hereinafter mentioned ; provided the plan 
of the site of the Royal Exchange shall be, in the first instance, 
approved by the Trustees of the Gresham Estates.” The next 
clause provides, that “ no building shall be placed on the ground 
now occupied by certain houses in Cornhill and Bank Buildings, 
without the consent of three Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury ; and that all plans of such improvements and estimates 
of the hereditaments required to be purchased shall also be sub- 
mitted to them.” 

Soon after the act passed, the Corporation proceeded to do what 
it required ; that is, they first submitted their intentions to their 
co-trustees of the Mercers Compny; and having arranged with 
them as to the site of the Royal Exchange, (with which alone 
they were concerned,) they sent the ground plan of the contem- 
plated improvements to Mr. Sprine Rice; by whom it was re- 
tained more than a month, without any reply or any notice. At 
length came an impudent claim to be furnished with a plan and 
estimate for the new Exchange; over the erection of which Mr. 
Rice demanded to exercise a control and authority, under the 
clauses we have cited above. This was neither more nor less than 
to call upon a body of Trustees, who in that capacity had solicited 
nothing of the Legislature, and one half of whom were no parties 
to the bill in any capacity, to surrender the control of their own 
land—their own funds—their own building—into the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! The non-corporate Gresham 
Trustees might well stare with surprise, and ask what Mr. 
Sprine Rick had to do with them or their concerns. The result, 
of course, was a refusal to comply with his silly and insolent de- 
mand ; and unless that demand be withdrawn, the probability is 
that the Gresham Trustees will quietly proceed to rebuild the 
Exchange on their own ground, and that the improvements con- 
templated by the Corporation will be abandoned. 

The Ministerial journals have received their cue, and have en- 
deavoured by mystification and lying to shield Mr. Sprine Rice 
from the attack which he has so richly deserved. That the para- 
graphs were, in substance, manufactured at the Treasury, there 
is internal evidence; for circumstances are stated which Mr. 
Rice only could have known and supplied. It might be supposed 
that just now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had quite enough 
business of his own department on his hands: but, like Bottom, 
he must act every thing—Wall, Lion, and Moonshine. Here is a 
large job in prospect: surveyors, architects, clerks of the works, 
contractors, and workmen of all sorts, must be appointed: hence 
Mr. Ricxr’s eager interference with the affairs of the Gresham 
trust. Then, what a nice little court of appeal on all claims for 
occupancy in the new building, would be established at the 
Treasury! what an ample field for manceuvering, intriguing, and 
jobbing !—If Mr. Rice and his successors are to have a veto on 
all the proceedings of the Gresham Trustees, the Exchange will 
not be rebuilt in twenty years. 

The Ministerial journals say that certain members of the Com- 
mittee back Mr. Ricx’s claim. We doubt it: and for this reason 
—the Gresham Professors, during the progress of the bill, re- 
quested to be examined before the Committee, thinking their in- 
terests and those of their successors might be affected by it: the 
Committee declined to hear them, on the ground that the bill had 
nothing to do with the building of the Royal Exchange, but 
merely with its site and its avenues. But, supposing it to be as 
the Treasury journals state; supposing Sir B. Hatt, who (we 
know it from his own lips) searcely ever attended the Committee, 
chooses to echo Mr. Ricx’s dictum; we appeal from that opinion 
to the meaning—object—purpose—words of the act. These speak 
for themselves. 


CONSEQUENCES OF REPEALING THE CORN-LAWS 
TO LANDOWNERS AND THE PEOPLE. 


Tuart the actual amount of the British foreign trade is small 
in comparison with the latent power of increasing it, appears 
from the eagerness with which capital is invested in every com- 
mercial enterprise which offers a chance even of minute gain. 
Risk is cheerfully encountered. The only limit to supply is the 
capacity to receive. Nay, markets open to the British manufac- 
turers and merchants are glutted with their exports. Much is 
sent for which no return is made. Nevertheless, the entire ex- 
ports of the country do not exceed fifty millions annually, and 
there is reason to apprehend that the present amount cannot long 
be kept up. With inferior mechanical means and smaller 
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r nations are not only manufacturing for themselves, 
Englishmen out of markets once exclusively supplied 
py them. To the Corn-laws must chiefly be attributed the un- 
satisfactory state and prospects of foreign commerce. Yet the 
Corn-law advocates, taking advantage of the wrong they inflict, 
refer to our crippled commerce for proof of the necessity of 
maintaining the present system. ‘ Behold,” they say, “ how in- 
significant are the total exports of the country compared with 
the income derived from land: surely, you would not sacrifice the 
incalculably larger interest for the smaller: but to abolish the 
Corn-laws, is to commit this iniquitous absurdity.” 

Like all the arguments of the monopolists, this proceeds upon 
the false assumptions, that the agricultural interest relies for 
support on the Corn-laws—as if land could only be used to grow 
wheat ; that to repeal the Corn-laws would ruin the agriculturists; 
and that the benefit of the mercantile interest to the country, 
and its claim on that score to legislative protection, are fairly 
measured by the actual amount of its export trade. Try the test 
upon the agricultural interests: what do they export ? what is the 
excess over their own consumption which ¢hey exhibit to the credit 
of the country ? 

In 1832, the entire consumption of wheat in the United King- 
dom was estimated by M‘CutLocu at twelve millions of quarters. 
It is very doubtful whether, at present, the increased population 
possesses a greater supply; though, that it needs more, will not 
be disputed. Let the amount of imported wheat in 1832 be 
taken as a set-off against an assumed increase of home-grown 
wheat; and then, perhaps, M‘CuLtocu's estimate of the entire 
consumption in 1832 may be about equal to the total amount 
grown at home in 1838. Now, at 3/. 10s. per quarter—an enor- 
mous price—the twelve millions of quarters would only amount to 
forty-two millions of pounds sterling; which, deducted from the 
gross rental of the landed property in the United Kingdom, would 
leave a balance sufficient, probably, on the average, to give the 
British proprietors a larger return per acre than the same class 
enjoys in any other country. The other descriptions of grain, esti- 
mated by M‘Cu.tocu at forty millions of quarters annually, at 
30s. a quarter all round, (and at present prices the estimate is not 
tco high,) would produce sixty millions per annum. The duty 
alone on hops is about 150,000/. per annum. The cattle, &e. 
sold in the Smithfield Market alone were valued, in 1830, at up- 
wards of five millions. The population so supplied being a mil- 
lion and a half, or about one eighth of Great Britain, (we say no- 
thing of Ireland,) there is an additional sum of forty millions 
derived from the land. The annual value of the timber sold 
is not insignificant. The horses in Great Britain have been 
valued at eighteen millions; and immense sums are annually 
made by breeding horses. We have no estimate at hand, and we 
are not aware that any exists, of the annual value of the grass 
and vegetable crops, but it must be very large. CoLtquHouN 
guessed that the cheese and butter produced five millions a year. 
The cost of the milk supplied to the Metropolis alone has been 
put down at 720,000/. a year; which would give a total for the 
United Kingdom of something like eleven millions and a half. 
The rent of farming buildings, and other property attached to 
land in rural districts, is incalculable. 

These facts are mentioned for the purpose of showing, that, 
though a very large item in the amount of agricultural produce, 
wheat does not bear that overwhelming proportion to the total 
which many persons are apt to suppose. They suggest also the 
great variety of ways in which agriculturists might employ their 
capital to advantage, were it no longer profitable to raise wheat in 
fair competition with a foreign grower. 

And an impulse given to the prosperity of towns must add to 
the wealth of landowners to an extent impossible to limit. It 
consists with our knowledge, and many of our readers will con- 
firm the statement from their own experience, that the spread and 
increase of a population called into being by, and subsisting on 
foreign trade, has converted many bankrupt “ lords of the soil ” 
into ‘prosperous gentlemen.” The best farmer pays a poor rent 
in comparison with him who needs land for his paddock, his 
garden, or his mansion. Sandy and barren tracts have been pur- 
chased for warehouses and docks, at prices which the richest 
acres in the Isle of Thanet or the Carse of Gowrie would not com- 
mand. The money saved in bread would, as respects the great 
bulk of consumers, be laid out in animal food, another produce of 
the soil. Even supposing wages remained at the same low rate, 
the expenditure for tood would not be reduced by the cheapness of 
flour; but they who must require nourishing sustenance would 
have the power to prceure it. Thus the health and comfort of the 
great bulk of the community would be promoted. When the ex- 
tent of the foreign population fitted for the use and enjoyment of 
articles which can be produced at lower rates and of better quality in 
England than elsewhere, is considered, we discern the folly of 
estimating the advantage which the community might derive 
from foreign trade, by the existing amount of exports and imports. 
As it is, the ‘‘ gross returns” of exports are greater than those 
received from wheat; and if it were a mere calculation of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, there would be more wisdom in sacrificing 
the home growth of wheat than the produce of commerce abroad. 

If it is true that the abolition of the Corn-laws would not 
have that ruinous effect upon the agricultural interest which 
is apprehended, it follows that they who depend for employment 
and support upon the agriculturists, have no claim upon our 
prospective pity, in the event of the landowners’ monopoly being 





swept away. It does not strengthen the case of the Corn-law 
people to make exaggerated statements of the numbers working 
for the home trade in various mechanical and manufacturing em- 
ployments. The presumption that the domestic trade of the 
country must suffer when artisans and manufacturers have cheap 
instead of dear bread, and purchase beef instead of flour from 
landowners, has no basis in fact. Instead of handing over to the 
Corn-law advocates the masses who labour to supply the wants of 
the agriculturists, we claim them as a portion of the entire com- 
munity, certain to benefit in their fair degree from any change 
which tends to create a larger quantity of things useful and de- 
sirable to mankind. Herein lies the grand mistake of those who 
support prohibitions of the trade in food or any other article. They 
forget the general rule, that the more there is for the mass, the 
better each individual must fare. If for the money now paid for 
bread, the labourer can get bread and meat, of course he is bene- 
fited. The Corn-laws tend to restrict the growth of wheat abroad, 
and the manufacture of things to be exchanged for wheat. Sup- 
pose that there were no increase of population requiring land in a 
variety of ways, the demand for animal food would compensate the 
landowner for the loss of that other part of the produce of his pro- 
perty, imported in return for cottons and hardware. The land- 
owner would buy his own bread at a cheaper rate, and almost every 
article consumed in his establishment would be charged at a dimi- 
nished price. The limit to production would be the natural one of 
demand ; but as it is found, that men, by combined industry, can 
raise a superfluity, if restrictions on human exertion were removed 
there might always be abundance. The recurrence of unfavour- 
able seasons would be rendered almost innocuous by the posses- 
sion, on an average of years, of excess over want. 

There has been enough of preaching on this subject. The time 
for action has arrived—when good wheat costs 80s. to 85s. a 
quarter, and there is no probability of a reduction in price. But 
we do not see any thing like a general movement in the country 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws. In Birmingham, indeed, it has 
been resolved to postpone agitation on that subject till Universal 
Suffrage shall have been achieved! Some wise men whom the 
Birmingham Radicals follow, have adopted the principle, that 
such “ small matters" as the Corn-laws can well wait for adjust- 
ment till they have carried Universal Suffrage. Had they not 
better leave principle out of the question, as well as common 
sense? Whatever may be thought of it in Birmingham just 
now, where, we understand, there isa temporary flush of prosperity, 
the more rational persuasion in other parts of the country is, 
that thovgh Universal Suffrage is likely at some time or another 
to be carried, that time will mot be soon; whereas the abolition of 
the Corn-laws is a practical question, which might perhaps be car- 
ried even next session. To postpone the accomplishment of a great 
good until some other more comprehensive benefit can be obtained, 
is the reverse of practical wisdom. The chance—a hopeless chance 
—of forcing the Charter from the middle classes so early, say, as 
seven years hence, isa poor apology and recompense for semi-starv- 
ation now, and the progressive decline of trade with foreign countries. 

There is a probability that, with earnest efforts, the corn mono- 
poly may be overthrown even in the approaching session. There 
is cause for alarm to the selfish class, which clutches present pro- 
fit, at the risk of starvation to the multitude, out of the existing 
laws. The price of wheat is rising throughout the country. 
There is no prospect of a large supply to lower it. The conse- 
quence will be, nay is, extensive discontent, which must be- 
come formidable. The masses will soon clamour for cheap bread. 
Now, then, is the time for the middle classes to press their de- 
mands. The landed aristocracy will scarcely venture to refuse 
them in the present temper of the millions, and with the pros- 
pect of continued scarcity, which may amount to famine. The 
constituencies should act upon their Members. Every vote is 
valuable in the present state of parties and of public affairs. The 
combination of circumstances is singularly favourable for a vigo- 
rous assault on the trade-destroying monopoly. 

There is a general complaint, that the great merchants and 
manufacturers hang aloof and shirk the Anti-Corn-law agitation. 
Many of these persons are supposed to be actuated by a dislike of 
offending an aristocracy of which they hope to become members. 
But the surest way to increase their wealth to the extent which 
will enable them to command a baronetcy or a coronet, would be 
to free that commerce by which they hope to climb up the aristo- 
cratic ladder, from all that impedes its progress and prosperity. 
Rightly viewed, their selfish interest should induce them to lead 
the masses in a movement against the Corn-laws in the coming 
session of Parliament. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE POST-OFFICE, 
Ir is a considerable time since we had a talk with our readers on the 
question of Post-office Reform. But we have not lost sight of it; 
and we observe with pleasure, that whereas the Spectator was the 
first to take up the subject earnestly, and stick to it with persever- 
ance while it needed such aid as we could give, almost all the lead- 
ing newspapers in town and country, and distinguished persons of 
all parties, have now become aware of its importance, and resolved 
that the Post-office, instead of being, as it now is, an impediment 
to cheap and rapid communication by letter, shall be remodelled 
so as to afford the facilities which the public has a right to demand 
from that costly establishment. Two Reports from a Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into Mr. Row- 
Lanp Hi t’s plan of charging and collecting postage, contain 
a mass of evidence, fur the most part strongly in favour of 
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that gentleman’s scheme. Lord AsHBURTON, Mr.“ SamMugL 
Jones Loyp, Mr. Conpen of Manchester, Mr. James Simp- 
son the well-known lecturer on Education, Mr. CHarues 
Knicat, Mr. Ricuarp Taytor, Mr. Duncan Macraren 
of Edinburgh, and Dr. Larpner, are among the witnesses 
who recommend, either entirely or in its principal parts, the 
adoption of Mr. Hitu’s suggestions. Sir Epwarp Less, the 
experienced Secretary of the Scotch Post-office, is evidently in- 
clined to try the plan; and his only doubt refers to the loss which 
the revenue may suffer from it. On principle, as he distinctly 
stated, he is in favour of a uniform charge of one penny per 
letter, but thinks it would “ risk a large amount of revenue.” 

The London Post-office people were, of course, against the pro- 
posed improvement. Colonel Maser y was their chief advocate ; 
and that he felt his ground untenable, may be inferred from 
the sort of reply he gave to the statements of credible witnesses 
on points with which they must be familiar. He said, he did not 
believe them! Being asked by Lord Lowrner whether he cre- 
dited the accounts given of the “ fraudulent transmission of let- 
ters,” he replied— 

“¢ Ido not at all. From long experience in Committees, when I was in Par- 
liament, I know that merchants and interested parties are very apt to overstate 
their case; and that if the House of Commons had proceeded on evidence given 
to them by interested parties, they would on many occasions have committed 
the grossest blunders.” 

Colonel Manger ty is wise in his generation. He has laid down 
a principle on which the present system of management in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand is invulnerable. No trustworthy evilence can 
possibly be adduced against it, for everybody is interes'ed in the 
success of an attempt to make it more efficient. Lord Lowruer 
might have rejoined—* I do not credit your statements, Mr. Se- 
cretary ; for long experience in Parliamentary Committees has 
satisfied me, that if the House of Commons had sanctioned no 
reforms but those which the official people recommended, there 
would never have been any administrative improvements what- 
ever. 

Another sample of Colonel MaseERLy’s evidence may be given. 

{Question by Mr. Vituiers.} ‘ Is it your opinion that no persons are pre- 
vented corresponding by the present high rates of postage ?”—[Answer]—‘ Of 
course, those persons who have no money to pay the postage are prohibited cor- 
responding.” 

“ That is the effect of the present rate of charge of postage ? ”—* Of course it 
must be; but that would equally apply to the penny charge : if a person had 
not a penny he could not write.” 

‘‘ But there are many persons better able to pay a penny than a shilling? ”— 
* Of course.” 

“It would afford a greater facility for the correspondence of the poor to lower 
the rate of postage, then ? ”—‘‘ Of course.” 

“‘ And that to a considerable degree ? ”—** Yes.” 

Thus, it was necessary to press this unwilling witness to ac- 
knowledge the simple truisms, that men are deterred from 
corresponding by a high postage-charge, and that it would be 
an accommodation to the poor to pay a penny postage instead 
of a shilling! After these specimens of Colonel Maserty’s 
evidence, the reader will not be surprised to see his unqualified 
condemnation of Mr. Hiit’s plan— 

‘It appears to me a most preposterous plan, utterly unsupported by fucts, 

and resting entirely on assumption.” 
Never, we will venture to say, has any experiment been supported 
by a greater weight of evidence, or the probability of success been 
more satisfactorily established. But the indisposition on the part 
of the conductors to make the Post-oflice generally useful, appears 
from the evidence. For instance, alterations, forced upon that 
establishment, and of which Lord LicnFigeLp boasted to the 
Committee, were not duly notified to the public. 

cageromg by Lord Seymour.] ‘It is in evidence, and frequently repeated 
before this Committee, that none of the late alterations of the Post-office 
have in any way been published throughout the country. The Surveyors who 
have appeared before the Committee have said so; the Postmasters from the 
country, and Mr. Godby from Ireland, and Sir Edward Lees from Scotland, said, 
that no placards, so far as they know, have been put up throughout the country, 
notifying the change from 4d. to 2d., for instance, and the ship-letter charge. 
It is with reference to these points the question is proposed, whether really 
intimation has been given to the public, those parties not being cognizant of 
such information having been conveyed ?”—[{Answer]—‘ All I can say is, 
that handbills were most extensively circulated; and as to several of the 
notices, I see them posted up at our branch offices.” 

In opposition to Colonel Masgrty, we shall take the liberty 
to believe the statement of Mr. Gopry, Sir Epwarp Lexs, the 
Post-office Surveyors, and the Country Postmasters: and the incre- 
dulous Colonel, who sneers at the evidence of Lord AsHaurton 
and Mr. Samuet Jones Loyp, will scarcely persuade himself 
that his own official subordinates are “ interested” in an attempt 
to run down the Post-office. 

Unless the public insist upon improvement, the present Minis- 
ters will not stir in this matter. The Tories may perhaps offer 
Post-office Reform as “a tub to the whale,” when jt becomes 
their turn to manage the people. There are indications of such 
intention ; and in Lord Lowrner they might possess a Post- 
master-General equal to the work. Although the Whigs have 
neglected the opportunity to make friends and neutralize opposi- 
tion, there is no doubt that the introduction of a cheap and con- 
venient postage would have been accepted as an apology for 
many misdeeds: and perhaps there would be less reluctance to 
submit to a new tax to make good a possible deficiency in the 
revenue arising from the adoption of Mr. H111’s scheme, than 
to an impost for any other purpose whatever. Certain insigni- 
ficant members of the Legislature, who have no importance except 
that derived from the privilege of franking, would be annoyed by 








the loss of it; but by the people a penny postage would be re- 
ceived as a boon, the value of which would be continually grow- 
ing with the spread of education. 





THE MORALITY OF THE CHURCH. 


THE more any man is a friend to religion, the more must he 
lament over the lost virtue of its visible representative—the- 
Church, It is impossible not to sigh from the inmost heart at 
beholding the grasping selfishness, the worldly cunning, the op- 
pressive spirit, the bigotry and violence, the positive immorality, 
and (far worse !) the never-failing mask of sanctity over all, which 
have to such a frightful extent debased the character of an esta- 
blishment, unfortunately for the cause of religion identified with 
religion itself in the eyes of the people. It is here especially that 
our misfortune lies. The Church of England, through its con- 
nexion with the State, stands forth as the representative of re- 
ligion, and is, in consequence, chiefly instrumental in giving the 
tone to the morality of the country; and we are thus in a man- 
ner thrown at its mercy, and made dependent on it for the state 
of public virtue. If the Church were a moral Church, exem- 
plary in its behaviour, then its State connexion would hardly be 
worth quarrelling about; or if it had no State connexion, then 
its behaviour would be a matter of less importance: as it is, all 
who interest themselves in the amelioration of public morals must 
unite in desiring the Church either to be more virtuous or less 
powerful. That public morality is at a low point—that religion 
is generally disregarded—is what we need be at no pains to prove, 
as it is what the greater part of the Church’s defenders not 
merely allow but eagerly proclaim. For deliverance from 
these evils, the Church offers us—itself. Alas! the Church 
will never succeed in ministering to the moral diseases of 
society until it become sensible that ¢tse/f has had a principal 
share in producing them. If the Church, as defendant, is some- 
times treated with a degree of acrimony less proportioned to strict 
justice than to the measure of its own violence in power, it is, on 
the other hand, in some respects even too leniently regarded. We 
are apt to underrate the effects produced on the popular mind by 
the example of a Church that teaches humility and meekness of 
spirit, and is clothed in all the attributes of worldly pride and 
splendour. We are hardly sufficiently conscious, perhaps, of the 
frightful amount of insincerity which that example slowly but 
steadily disseminates throughout the community. Places of wor- 
ship are multiplied in vain, while worship itself is thus frozen at 
the heart by the practical infidelity of its priesthood. Seeing reli- 
gion degraded to the level of a trade, and even there—in that 
“lowest deep "—plunged into the “lower deeps” of double-deal- 
ing and unscrupulous practices, what can the people conclude,— 
they, who are taught to look up to the Church for examples of 
life,—-but that it is good to be mean and mercenary; that wealth 
and power are the objects of this life; that avarice is respectable, 
prosperity divine; that it is a good and holy thing to play the 
hypocrite; that religion is an appearance to be kept up, a curtain 
of convenience, a thing of theory—not adapted for practical pur- 
poses; a show-dress—not meant to be worn; something weekly, 
to be taken in; a name—a shadow! And do they not so con- 
clude? Do they not show how well the lesson of example (ever 
stronger than precept) has been conned and got by heart, for are 
not all its hints reduced to practice? Is not the vulgar spirit of 
money-getting the present curse of our country, and no worship 
honoured like that of Mammon? And does not insincerity flourish 
in every form? Is not society made up of insincerities? Is it 
not one elaborate mask? What can be more revolting to an 
honest mind than its thousand conventional sophistries, its hol- 
low pretences, its heartless proscriptions, its selfish market of 
nominal virtues, its comparative contempt of real goodness? 
Look at the glazed surface of gentility, its specious assumptions, 
its miserable disguises: look at the practical falsehoods of life in 
all its ranks, the simulations and dissimulations resorted to by 
persons in business, (and everybody may be said to be in busi- 
ness in this country, for every pursuit is turned into a business by 
the genius of avarice): look at the struggie perpetually going on 
in almost all classes of the community—the struggle fo appear 
something that they are not, a disgrace from which it would seem 
that the very highest and the very lowest orders of society alone 
are free: look at these things, we say, and consider the amount of 
duplicity and hypocrisy they include, and then declare—first, 
whether they are compatible with the divine precepts of that 
religion which our Church professes to represent; and secondly— 
granting them to be in direct opposition both to the spirit and the 
letter of Christianity—whether such an universal tide of irreligion 
as we here contemplate would be possible under the government 
of any Christian ministry that did not by its own practice foully 
betray its sacred trust. 

We regard the immoralities of high life as trifles in comparison 
with those of the Church, in their bearing and influence on the 
mass of society. The example of the former may operate per- 
niciously for a time, but it leaves all the arguments of virtue, at 
least, untouched: one offence against justice or morality, com- 
mitted in the person of the Church, makes the whole fabric of 
religion tremble to its founldations-- 

‘*‘ Earth feels the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gives signs of wo.” 
That fabric, however, can only be overturned by the miscon- 
duct of its own supporters. The desertions which have taken place 
from the Established Church, and the proportionate augmentation 
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of the number. of her antagonists, both in the shape of dissenters 
and of free-thinkers, are mainly owing to this cause. Honest 
men of zealous minds, indignant at the corruptions of the Church, 
at the gross contradictions between doctrine and practice going on 
in the heart of its administration—its virtual abandonment of the 
divinest principles of a religion whose spirit it professes to mono- 
polize—have seceded from it, in many Instances less from any 
disposition to dispute its tenets, than from a natural, and certainly 
not discreditable, resentment of its practices, and a yearning for 
some purer source and less equivocal form of religious worship. 
Others at the same time have been detached from it in a contrary 
manner ; individuals already prone to disbelief, whom the Church, 
instead of conciliating—as its apostles of old were wont to do—by 
the example of its own virtues, only rivetted the faster to their 
scepticism, by exhibiting the most odious features of worldliness 
in conjunction with the religious character. 

If the Church, by her conduct, has alienated many from her 
“bosom ” who would othe: wise have been content to remain there, 
she has not manifested a whit more judgment in her efforts to 
repair her losses. Some of these we noticed last week. They 
have been made, for the most part, either by the strong hand of 
oppression or the “ weak inventions” of artifice. Prisons and 
courts of law are her mild restoratives of orthodoxy—the balm 
she applies to the hurt soul of heresy; she throws one person into 
gaol for non-attendance on Sundays, and prosecutes another for 
quoting Scripture without permission. She excites a mob at Bishop 
Auckland to burn in effigy (it is obliged to be a effigy in these 
degenerate days!) one of her own cloth, the Bishop of Durham, 
for manifesting some evidences of candour and liberality beyond 
her comprehension; and she makes a grand flourish of pure 
Protestantism with one hand, while with the other she is ingeni- 
ously essaying to pick the pockets of Popery ! 

The worst sign, however, of the present disposition of the 
Church, is unquestionably shown in that intolerance and perse- 
cuting spirit, which opposition of late seems rather to have sharp- 
ened than subdued. It is a singular truth, though the Church- 
militant has never perceived it, that all religious persecution 
implies a secret want of fgith—not the abundance of it, for which 
it has usually received credit. In proportion as we feel the pre- 
cariousness of the ground on which we have taken up our posi- 
tion, we are animated to contend about it; the more we feel not 
satisfied of the infallibility of any opinion which we have pledged 
ourselves to maintain, the more are we vindictive, bitter, and un- 
forgiving, in our treatment of those by whom we are crossed in 
argument. It would be inappropriate, in our columns, to enter 
into a minute analysis of the spirit of intolerance, in order to 
prove that, as respects the affairs of the Church, a course less 
likely toestablish her doctrines in the heart of the people, or to 
win conviction from the sceptical, can hardly be conceived, than 
one of persecution and intolerance. We recommend the reader, 
however, to see how the late Mr. Hazuitr has handled this sub- 
ject, in an admirable essay on Prejudice, contained in the volume* 
just published by his son. Bigotry and intolerance, in his opinion, 
though usually passing as synonymous, are a contradiction in 
terms. “ For if,” says he, “ in drawing up the articles of our creed 
we are blindly bigoted to our impressions and views, utterly disre- 
garding all others, why should we afterwards be so haunted and 
disturbed by the last, as to wish to exterminate every difference of 
sentiment with fire and sword ?” 





The Morning Post of Tuesday last, noticing our paper on 
“Ancient Martyrs and Modern Saints,” complains of a want of 
courtesy in the style of our remarks. We are most willing to 
cultivate the urbanities in newspaper discussion: at the same 
time, may we remind the Post, that the charge of z7religiows mo- 
tive, which it ventured to level at us for our plain-speaking on 
Church abuses, is one not calculated to engender the mild and 
milky behaviour for which it stipulates. It would not do in pri- 
vate life, to say to a gentleman, “Sir, you're an infidel!” and 
then to proceed, “ Now be mild—softly there!” We told the 
Post, and we take the liberty of repeating the observation sotto 
voce, that calling of names was a somewhat decayed flower of wit, 
hardly worth revival, and that argument was now in so much 
esteem as to be held necessary to persuasion. The Post, with its 
ardour in theology and quickness in discovering a suitable name 
for its adversary, puts us,in mind of an anecdote. Ata table, 
where a fierce theologicai dispute was going forward to the great 
prejudice of the dinner, there sat one gentleman who persevered in 
maintaining a suspicious silence, taking no part with the divines 
on the one side or with the “infidels” on the other. At 
length, a clergyman who sat next to him, and who began to be 
quite as much incensed by his silence as by the contention of the 
other parties, turned ‘round sharp upon him, and demanded, 
“And you, Sir, what are you, pray? eh? An Atheist, or a 
Deist ?”—* Sir,” stammered the frightened individual, “ I—I’m 
—a dentist!” 

The Post imposes no necessity upon us for fortifying our 
former arguments, as it does not offer to oppugn thm. Its 
article is entirely confined to deprecations of our rudeness, and 
(must we say it ?) repetitions of its own. With respect to the tone 
of ridicule into which we fell in speaking of the delinquent 
Church, there is not much fear of seeing it over-done or long- 
continued at any time: the natural language is one much less to 
be coveted by the Church. 


* Sketches and Essays, 
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THE NEW EDITION OF BEN JONSON. 


Tue reprints of standard works in every branch of literature, 
which are continually appearing from various quarters, looking 
less like the bold speculation of an individual than the regular 
supply of a regular demand, is one of the best signs of a healthy 
state of the public mind. Editions of our first-rate, but not 
merely popular authors, have lately appeared, addrv-ssed to a class 
of readers to whom both money and book-room are primary ob- 


jects. Philosophy, history, divinity, poetry, fiction, and the 


élite of what is called miscellaneous literature, have been pub- 
lished, or are publishing, at a price which cannot tempt by its 
mere waste paper cheapness, but must imply some desire to have 
them on the part of the purchasers; whilst the number and con- 
tinual succession of these reprints prove, that on the whole they 


pay. Itis a singular fact, that editions of such works, addressed 


to the wealthy, have remained stationary in number, if they have 
not, as we suspect they have, considerably fallen off. 

With the example of Bacon, Burke, and Mitton’s Prose 
Works in our memory, we cannot say that Mr. Moxon’s venture 
of Ben Jonson is of a speculative kind. It is one, however, that 
proves the solid tendency of a large portion of the book-buying 
public; as ‘tJonson’s learned sock” is not one to allure the 
vulgar, for though his plays contain the essence of much learn- 
ing, and of a large and penetrating observation of life, they want 
the attraction of a well-arranged fable, a living spirit in the cha- 
racters, ora highly-imaginative poetry. The Works of Ben Jonson 
are rather for the studious or the critical reader, than for the 
popular devourer of books, who looks only for amusement. 

Of these Works, however, the Plays form not much more than 
half; the rest consisting of Entertainments, Masques, Miscella- 
neous Poems, and Translations ; some prose observations quaintly 
called Timber, (Sy/va,) and an English Grammar. The Enter- 
tainments are few in number and slight in design, In their pri- 
mitive form, they were pageants interspersed with speeches: after 
the personal show of royalty and nobility, the main interest of the 
pageantry must have consisted in the architectural and artistical 
devices, the description of which is now heavy enough; and the 
dialogues or set discourses are not always worthy of the genius of 
Jonson. The Entertainments are remarkable, however, as con- 
taining the germs of the Masques, into which they sometimes 
run: curious, as showing how Jonson founded a courtly and 
highly intellectual entertainment on a fashion not more poetical in 
itself than a Lord Mayor's show and the complimentary speeches 
of the dignitaries who bear a part in it; and instructive, since we 
can trace in them the progress of the poet’s mind, from the stiff and 
cumbrous dulness of a pageant, to the elegance, variety, and 
surprise of the ‘* Masque.” 

This was the invention of Jonson; and, we suspect, con- 
tributed to give him the high reputation he enjoyed not only 
during his life, but as long as the stately conventional modes, 
amid which he lived, survived to influence the judgment of men. 
The reader who is only acquainted with Mitton’s Comus, would 
form a wrong notion of the Masque proper; which is nota drama, 
philosophically ethic in its purpose, regularly constructed in 
its plan, availing itself of classical and fairy mythology only 
to add variety to its characters and imagery, and possessing @ 
general interest in itself: the Masque of Jonson was in its 
subject temporary, and in its form modish; being often de= 
signed to do honour to some occasion—as The Masque of Hymen 
fora marriage, The Musque of Queens to flatter the consort of 
JAMEs by representing her as the highest and most excellent of 
all the sovereigns who had ever lived. The Masques were com- 
monly short; sometimes not exzeeding the length of a scene, 
never of anact. They had little story, strictly no action; the 
persons were fabulous beings; and the dénouement was either 
constrained by the subject, or brought about by supernatural 
means instead of by the conduct of the persons, the course of events, 
and the influence of passion—as in The Masque of Queens, the 
charms of the Witches are of no effect, and their conclave is dis- 
solved by the appearance of Heroic Virtue, who delivers a flat- 
tering speech. Rigidly speaking, these entertainments had 
nothing dramatic in them save their dialogue, their arts of 
action, and representation; but they combined in their highest 
perfection the ballet, the opera, and the courtly muse. Though 
burly in person and rough in manners, with a temper none 
of the mildest, and an intellect of a searching, stern, and satur- 
nine cast, old Ben was able to “ gloze and flatter” with a grace: 
which shamed the courtiers, and a skill which redeemed the flat- 
tery, whilst learning and poetry were blended together with so 
much art and gayety, that in this particular Jonson must be 
allowed to stand alone. As aspecimen of him in his lighter 
mood, we will take an extract from The Satyr. If now, after the 
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lapse of two centuries, we read it with delight, its effect on the oc- 

casion can be guessed, when all its directed arts of music, action, 

and decoration, were realized—when royalty stood in bodily pre- 
sence, and the actors were nobility. It was written on the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s visit. 

A Satyr, lodged) in a little spinet, by which her Majesty and the Prinee were to come, at 
the report of certain cornets that were divided in several places of the park, to signify 
her approach, advanced his head above the top of the wood, wondering, and, with his 
pipe in his hand, began as followeth : 

Here! there! and every where ! 
Some solemnities are near, 
That these changes strike mine ear. 
My pipe and I a part shall bear. 
(After a short strain with his pipe ; 
Look, see !—beshrew this tree ! 
What may all this wonder be ? 
Pipe it who that list for me: 
I'l] fly out abroad, and see. 
(Here he leaped down, and gazed the Queen and the Prince in the face. 
That is Cyparissus’ face ! 
And the dame bath Syrinx’ grace! 
O that Pan were now in place !— 
Sure they are of heavenly race. 

[Here he ran into the wood again, and hid himself, whilst to the sound of excellent 
soft music, that was concealed in the thicket, there came tripping up the lawn 
a bevy of Fairies, attending on Mab their Queen, who, falling into an arti- 
Jicial ring, began to dance a round, while their mistress spake as followeth. 

Mab. Hail and welcome, worthiest queen ! 
Joy had never perfect been, 
To the nympbs that haunt this green, 
Had they not this evening seen. 
Now they print. it on the ground 
With their feet in figures round ; 
Marks that will be ever found, 
To remember this glad stound. 
Sat. [Peeping out of the bush.]} 
Trust her not, you bonnibell, 
She will forty leasings tell ; 
I do know her pranks right well. 
Mab. Satyr, we must have a spell 
For your tongue, it runs too fleet. 
Sat. Not so nimbly as your feet, 
When about the cream-bow]ls sweet, 
You and all your elves do meet. 
[Here he came happing furth, and mixing himself with the Fairies, skipped in, out, 
and about their circle, while they made many offers to catch at him, 
This is Mab, the mistress Fairy, 
That doth nightly rob the dairy, 
And can hurt or help the cherning, 
As she please, without discerning. 
4 Fai. Pug, you will anon take warning. 
Sut, She that pinches country wenches, 
If they rub not clean their benches, 
And with sharper nails remembers 
When they rake not up their embers : 
But if so they chance to feast her, 
In a shoe she drops a tester. 
2 Fai. Shall we strip the skipping jester ? 
Sat. This is she that empties cradles, 
Takes out children, puts in ladles : 
Trains forth midwives in their slumber, 
With a sieve the holes to number ; 
And then leads them from her burrows, 
Home through ponds and water-furrows. 
1 Fai. Shall not all this mocking stir us? 
Sat. She can start our Franklin’s daughters, 
In their sleep, with shrieks and laughters ; 
And on sweet St. Anna's night, 
Feed them with a promised sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers. 
1. Fai. Satyr, vengeance near you hovers. 


The Witches in The Masque of Queens were sohighly approved 
of by the heir apparent, Prince Henry, that he requested Jonson 
to add notes, showing his authorities ; and the poem appears with 
a most elaborate commentary. As it was represented three years 
after the usually-received date of Macbeth, it is probable that 
SHAKSPERE’s witches suggested those of Jonson; and the latter 
suffers unavoidably in the comparison. The want of purpose 
and reality is explainable by the different nature of their pieces ; 
but they lack the earnestness and supernatural grotesque- 
ness of SHAKSPERE. They speak like maskers. Here is the pas- 
sage that best bears independent exhibition; which the curious, 
who have not Ben Jonson's Works, may compare with Macbeth. 
The Dame (who acts the part of Hecate) has just arrived— 

Hags. What our Dame bids us do, 
We are ready for. 
Dame. Then fall to. 
But first relate me, what you have sought, 
Where you have been, and what you have brought. 
1 Hag. I have been all day, looking after 
A raven, feeding upon a quarter ; 
And, soon, as she turn’d her beak to the south, 
I snatch’d this morsel out of her mouth. 
2 Hag. I have been gathering wolves hairs, 
The mad dog’s foam, and the adder’s ears: 
The spurging of a dead man’s eyes, 
And all since the evening star did rise. 
3 Hag. 1 last night lay all alone 
On the ground, to hear the mandrake groan; 
And pluck’d him up, though he grew full low ; 
And, as I had done, the cock did crow. 
4 Hag. And I have been choosing out this scull, 
From charnel-houses, that were full ; 
From private grots, and public pits ; 
And frighted a sexton out of his wits. 





5 Hag. Under a cradle I did creep, 
By day; and when the child was asleep, 
At night, I suck’d the breath ; and rose, 
And pluck’d the nodding nurse by the nose. 

6 Hag. I had a dagger: what did I with that ? 
Kill’d an infant to have his fat. 

A vere it got, ata church-ale, 
I bade him again blow wind in the tail. 

7 Hag. A murderer, yonder, was hung in chains, 

The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins; 
I bit off a sinew; I clipp’d his hair, 
Y brought off his rags that danced in the air. 

8 Hug. The schreech-owl’s eggs, and the feathers black, 

The blood of the frog, and the bone in his back, 
I have been getting; and made of his skin 
A purset, to keep sir Cranion in. 

9 Hag. And I have been plucking, plants among, 

Hemlock, henbane, adder’s-tongue, 
Night-shade, moon-wort, libbard’s-bane ; 
And twice, by the dogs, was like to be ta’en. 

10 Hag. I, from the jaws of a gardener’s bitch, 
Did snatch these bones, and then leap’d the ditch : 
Yet went I back to the house again, 

Kill’d the black cat, and here’s the brain. 

11 Hag. 1 went to the toad breeds under the wall, i 
I charm’d him out, and he came at my call ; i 
Iscratch’d out the eyes of the owl before, 

I tore the bat’s wing; what would you have more? 

Dame. Yes, I have brought, to help our vows, 
Horned poppy, cypress boughs, 

The fig-tree wild that grows on tombs, 
And juice that from the larch-tree comes, 
The basilisk’s blood, and the viper’s skin ; 
And now our orgies let us begin. 

The Miscellaneous Poems, divided into several classes, have 
some productions which, for grace, gayety, and spirit, may vie 
with the passage just quoted from The Satyr, or the well-known 
lyric “ Drink to me only with thine eyes ;” but the generality are 
quaint in sentiment, and somewhat constrained and pedantic in 
style. The translation of The Art of Poetry renders the views 
of Horace, as may be supposed, with critical justice; but the 
versification is stiff and lame. The Grammar, though long since 
superseded, and seemingly following those of the learned lan- 
guages, is in reality founded on an extensive observation of our 
tongue; and perhaps succeeding grammarians had done well to 
have attended to the brevity and simplicity of old Ben. His 
prose work called Sylva—Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men 
and Matter, ‘as they have flowed out of his [the author’s] 
daily reading, or had their reflux to his peculiar notion of the 
times ” has not yet had justice done to it. In the shape of brief re- 
flections, it contains the result of much thought, observation, and 
study, and now and then information regarding contemporary 
characters. The Sylva has not the method of Bacon's Essays ; 
but it bas all their pith and depth, with more variety, and some 
instructive criticism. 

As no notes are attached to the edition before us, the chief person 
concerned in it is the bookseller ; and Mr. Moxon has done all that 
can be done in the way of a neat text, a good glossary, and a suf- 
ficient index. Barry Cornwa t contributes an agreeable Life; 
which tells the leading points of Ben Jonson’s personal and lite- 
rary career pleasantly, but dashed by some efforts at smartness. 
The merit, too, is all in the manner: so far from seeking new 
matter, the biographer does not seem to have read carefully the 
author he undertook to edite. One object of Barry CorNWALL 
is to redeem Jonson’s personal character from the obloquy which 
had been thrown on it; yet he makes no use of a fact that redounds 
as much to Ben’s gratitude as to CampENn’s merit—that the poet 
dedicated his first play to his old schoolmaster. The biographer 
says, and truly, that it is not known how Jonson escaped from 
the consequences of the duel in which he killed his man: but it 
would seem, from the dedication of The Poetaster to Mr. RicHaRD 
Martin, who was once “a timely and noble voucher” for the 
author’s innocence “ to the greatest justice of this kingdom,” that 
influence had something to do with his release from prison,—un- 
less, indeed, MarTIN was a witness on the trial. 

The second part of the Introduction contains a view of the 
Drama, somewhat superficial both in learning and reflection. The 
estimate of Jonson is in the main just, and free from the fault of 
partisanship so often charged upon editors. The following obser- 
vations contain the pith of the criticism; and the opening remarks, 
on the judgment of Jonson, are very judicious so far as regards 
his use of itasa poet. Judgment—a critical judgment of men 
and things—was, however, Jonson’s chief excellence. 

‘In the present case, we think that the received idea is an error in criticism. 
For, when we speak of ‘ judgment,’ we must mean judgment in reference to the 
entire drama, not to a mere arrangement of scenes or events, (which are little 
more than its mechanisin,) but to the construction and development of charac~ 
ters, the conduct and style of the dialogue, and the general truth and complete- 
ness of the play. Now, taking all these things into consideration, there can- 
not, we conceive, be a doubt as to the immense superiority of Shakspeare. In 
the management of his scenes, Jonson is frequently injudicious, inasmuch as he 
is very prolix and inactive, making little or no progress in the story; whilst 
the speeches, as in ‘ Catiline’ and other dramas, are tedious beyond those of any 
contemporary writer. He is injudicious, where he introduces into his dramas 
a multitude of characters who throw no light upon the story, and lend no inte- 
rest to it, occupying space that had better have been bestowed upon the princi- 
pal agents of the plot. He is injudicious, because he has selected subjects of 
temporary fashion and interest as the ground-works for the display of his 
humour; instead of resorting to those qualities of the mind, which, however 
they may vary with circumstances, are nevertheless permanent ia themselves, 
and matters of interest to all men. Again, the very principle and essence of s 
play consists in ite attracting the sympathy of the audience, for one or more of 
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the persons of the drama; and yet there is scarcely a male, and not one female 
character in the entire range of Jonson’s plays, concerning whose fate we 
trouble ourselves even for an instant. It is these drawbacks that,—notwith- 
standing much good and some beautiful writing, notwithstanding ao abundance 
of sententious sayings, and a great deal of wit and h »—have the 
dramas of Ben Jonson from the English stage. ; 

“« And_yet, the works of our author richly deserve the attention of every one 
desirous of becoming acquainted with English literature. For he is a sound 
and sensible thinker, at all times. His style is, for the most part, pure and 
patural; sometimes, indeed, degenerating into vulgarity, (we mean, beyond 
what the subject requires,) but rarely exhibiting one of those signs of bombast 
and pretension which distinguish a weak writer. If Jonson did not feel the 
highest inspiration of ‘ the god,’ he was at least free from the falve afflatus. 
He had no affectation, no hypocrisy. He never lent himself to mean or dis- 
honest purposes. His objects were to brand vice and ridicule folly; and he 
did this with a vigorous hand. Generally speaking, he is sententious, witty, 
humorous, learned, observant, and acute; rich in illustration ; frequently airy 
and fanciful ; rarely pathetic ; and never sublime. In enforcing a proposition, 
however, he accumulates sentence after sentence, thought after tt ought, till the 
original idea is lost, or looks impoverished, amidst the wealth with which it is 





surrounded. This not only injures the idea, but mars the truth of his charac- 
ters. Itis the fault even of Sir Epicure Mammon’s splendid visions. [In 


this instance the judgment may be fairly demurred to.] There is no- 
thing savouring of luxury which the Roman writers have put upon record 
that he does not treat us with. A true epicure would have had a more select 
taste, we think, and have contented himself with fewer delicacies. At all 
events, he would not have placed all things upon a level; for that shows that 
he had a true relish for none. He who appreciates wines, likes the best wines, 
which are few. He who really loves ‘ the sex,’ loves but one woman—at a 
time. . 2 : 

“As moral satires, or as histories, putting upon record the manners and 
humours of the age in which he lived, Jonson’s plays are extremely valuable. 
But we cannot prevail upon ourselves to entertain great respect for his (mere) 
dramatic talent. For his characters do not represent men and women, with 
the medley of vices and virtues common to human nature about them; but 
each is the personification of some one single humour, and no more. There is 
no fluctuation—no variety or relief in them. His people speak with a malice 
prepense. They utter by rote what is set down for them, every one pursuing 
one Jeading idea from beginning to end, and taking his cue evidently from the 
prompting of the poet. They speak nothing spontaneously. The original 
design of each character is pursued so rigidly, that, let what will happen, the 
one single humour is ever uppermost, always the same in point of force, the 
game in its mode of demonstration; instead of being operated on by circum- 
stances, increased or weakened, hurried or delayed, or turned aside, as the case 
may require. 

“‘ Taking them, however, for what they are, they possess great merit. They 
have nothing to do with the passions, and do not contain the elements of the 
higher Drama. But as abstractions, or personifications of humours, his people 
are in excellent keeping. They are full of wit, good sense, and shrewd obser- 
vation ; and exhibit the masculine character of the author, his learning, his 
Sane and his perseverance, (not to say inveteracy of purpose, ) to perfec- 
ion. 

In addition to all this, it may be observed, that being mere ab- 
stractions and wanting individuality, the characters of Jonson 
want humanity and reality. Wecare not much about them or 
their fortunes, for they do not seem to care much themselves. In 
the purpose, the earnestness, the pursuit of the business in 
hand, they fall infinitely below those of SHAKsPERE ; and even in 
the art which his admirers claim for him he is deficient, for he had 
not the ars celare artem. A few lines at the opening of Othello 
place before us a fool and a knave, with some cause of quarrel, and 
a high probability that the fool has been cheated; the next speech 
of Jago touches the key-note of his future conduct, naturally 
and necessarily unfolds the situation of the leading characters, 
and we are then immediately plunged into the full stream of the 
action. In one of Jonson's chefs-d’euvre, The Alchemist, a 
quarrel also possesses the audience with the previous state of 
affairs; but, independent of its length and verbiage, the persons 
only tell what each knows already. A similar difference may be 
noted in their closings. SHAKsPERE’s are rapid; especially when 
the principal person is disposed of. JONson’s sometimes drag. 
In Macbeth, Richard the Third, Othello, Lear, very little is said 
after the death of the hero. In Sejanus, the best of Jonson's 
tragic plays, the real termination is the downfal of the favourite, 
and his departure, guarded, from the Senate; but the audience 
are detained for the space of a moderate half act, listening to a 
Narrative of what takes place behind the scenes—an ending at 
once inartificial and tedious. Sejanus, however, is a noble pro- 
duction of learning and intellect. The history of the time is 
mirrored in the drama. 





COOPER’S EVE EFFINGHAM. 


THE “ precursor” of these volumes, Homeward Bound, was dis- 
tinguished for the contrast, truth, and nice elaboration of its cha- 
racters, as well as for the interest of its nautical episodes, consist- 
ing of a chase, a tempest, a shipwreck, and a contest with the 
Arabs of the African desert, under circumstances in which the 
reader was attracted both by the combat and his concern for the 
eombatants. Nothing of this kind attaches to Eve Effingham, or 
Home. Such of the old characters as again appear, appear under 
much less exciting circumstances; and nothing has occurred, in 
the brief interval of their reappearance, to cause any change in 
their feelings. The new persons introduced take little or no 
part in carrying on the story, and have, for a fiction, nothing 
attractive in themselves; the two best being an intelligent 
young woman and an amiable old one, representatives of 
the élite of the “sex” in the States. The story has nothing 
of obstacle to rufile its course, little of involution to create 
suspense in the mind of the reader; it is interrupted in its 
narrative by unnecessary, and in its dialogue often by un- 
Natural digressions; nor is the forced unlikelihood of the dé- 
nouement compensated by its effect. As a mere literary com- 





There are some laughable touches, though of a farcical 
kind; several scenes of quiet truth; with many sensible and 
a few pointed remarks. The volumes, if not attractive, are also 
readable enough, but, we suspect, from the acquaintanceship com- 
menced with the leading characters in Homeward Bound. A 
person who should take up Eve Effingham without reading its 
precursor, would probably drop it. 

Looking at the purpose of the author, the work has a grand 
defect; for he has sacrificed the interest of the fiction without 
achieving his end. The object of Eve Effingham is to exhibit 
American society: the agents are a travelled American family, 
who have an English baronet for a guest; the means, a winter in 
New York, and a summer sojourn at Templeton, about two 
hundred miles inland, the country residence of the host. For the 
purpose, this is limited in geography; but the incidents are also 
few. Two or three parties in New York, a visit to several of its 
sights, and a general description of its dinners, form all the city 
evidence. At Templeton, the most stirring events are a description 
of the Anniversary, and an account of the attempt of the “‘ public ” 
to deprive Mr. Effingham of a beautiful prospect and pic-nic plage 
he possessed, because they had been allowed the use of it in his 
absence ; and with these are intermingled some touches of the rude- 
ness of the people, and their disposition to scandal, as well as of 
the awe which a genuine Yankee entertains for any impudent 
few which call themselves the ‘ public.” But we suspect that 
much of what Mr. Cooper tells us, if true, is not the whole truth. 
Mr. Aristubolus Brag, who is equally ready to manage a store or 
aim at the Presidentship, may be natural in his general qualities, 
but his individuality is surely caricatured: the gossip of Temple- 
ton seems also overdone ; and though narrow-minded and spiteful, 
might, with the pretence of the inferior and pushing party-giving 
people in New York, be readily matched in Europe. There is 
inconsistency, too, in Mr. Coopsr’s picture. The provincial 
feelings and ideas of the Americans—the tyranny of the majo- 
rity, not only over matters of opinion, but in the details of do- 
mestic life—the servile submission to this tyranny in persons 
who could and ought to resist it—with the “envy, hatred, aud all 
uncharitableness,” the public feel towards any one who dares to 
differ from them in any way—are brought out clearly enough: 
but, though we are told by the author and his interlocutors that 
in despite of these drawbacks America excels all other countries, 
we are never made to feel the excellencies, or even to know in 
what they consist. Mr. Aspy's Residence and Tour in America 
gives a more favourable, and we doubt not a juster picture of its 
society, than Mr. Cooper's fiction. 

The book is not well adapted for extracts ; as the scenes, whether 
serious or ludicrous, derive much of their effect from our know- 
ledge of the characters and their circumstances : even the remarks 
are often so connected as to suffer by transplantation. Here is 
one of the most extractable. 

NEW SETTLEMENTS IN STRANGE LANDS. 

It has just been said, that the progress of society in what is termed a “ new 
country,” is a little peculiar. At the commencement of a settlement there 
is much of that sort of kind feeling and mutual interest, which men are aps to 
manifest towards each other when they have embarked in an enterprise of 
common hazard. The distance that is unavoidably inseparable from education, 
habits, and manners, is lessened by mutual wants and mutual efforts; and the 
gentleman, even while he may maintain his character and station, maintains 
them with that species of good-fellowship and familiarity that mark the inter- 
course between the officer and soldier in an arduous campaign. Men, and even 
women, break bread together, and otherwise commingle, that in different cir- 
cumstances would be strangers; the hardy adventure and rough living of the 
forest, apparently lowering the pretensions of the man of cultivation and mere 
mental resources to something very near the level of those of the man of pity- 
sical energy and manual skill. In this rude intercourse the parties meet, as it 
might be, on a sort of neutral ground, one yielding something of his superiority, 
and the other laying claim to an outward show of equality, that he well under- 
stands, however, is the result of the peculiar circumstances in which he is 
placed. In short, the state of society is favourable to the claims of mere 
animal force, and unfavourable to those of the higher mental qualities. 

This period may be termed, perhaps, the happiest of the first century of a 
settlement. The great cares of life are so engrossing and serious, that small 
vexations are overlooked, and the petty grievances that would make us seriously 
uncomfortable, in a more regular state of society, are taken as matters of 
course, or laughed at as the regular and expected incidents of the day. Good- 
will abounds; neighbour comes cheerfully to the aid of neighbour ; and life 
has much of the reckless gayety, careless association, and buoyant merriment of 
childhood. It is found that they who have passed through this probation, 
usually look back to it with regret, and are fond of dwelling on the rude 
scenes and ridiculous events that distinguish the history of a new settlement, 
as the hunter is known to pine for the forest. 

To this period of fun, toil, neighbourly feeling, and adventure, succeeds 
another, in which society begins to marshal itself, and the ordinary passions 
have sway. Now itis that we see the struggles for place, the heartburnings 
and jealousies of contending families, and the influence of mere money. Cir- 
cumstances have probably established the local superiority of a few beyond all 
question ; and the society of these serves as a goal for the rest toaim at. The 
learned professions—the ministry included, or what by courtesy is so called, 
take precedence—as a matter of course, next to wealth, however, when 
wealth is at all supported by appearances. ‘hen commence those gradatious 
of social station that set institutions at defiance, and which as necessarily follow 
civilization as tastes and habits are a consequence of indulgence. 

This is, perhaps, the least inviting condition of society that belongs to any 
country that can claim to be free and removed from barbarism. The tastes-are 
too uncultivated to exercise any essential influence; and when they do exist, 
it is usually with the pretension that notoriously accompanies infant know- 
ledge. The struggle is only so much the more severe, in consequence of the 
late péle méle, while men lay claim to a consideration that would seem beyond 
their reach in an older and better regulated community. It is during this 
period that manners suffer the most, since they want the nature and feeling of 
the first condition, while they are exposed to the rudest assaults of the coarse- 
minded and vulgar; for, as men usually defer to superiority that is long esta- 


position, Eve Effingham is well written and equably sustained. } blished, there being a charm about antiquity that is sometimes able to repress 
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even the passions, in older communities the marshalling of time quietly regu- 
lates what is here the subject of strife. What has just been said, depends on 
a general and natural principle, perhaps; but the state of society we are de- 
scribing has some features peculiar to itself. The civilization of America, 
-even in those older districts that supply the emigrants to the newer regions, is 
unequal—one state possessing a higher level than another. Coming as it does 
from differert parts of this vast country, the population of a new settlement, 
while it is singularly homogeneous for the circumstances, necessarily brings 
with it these local peculiarities. If to such elements there be added a sprink- 
ling of Europeans of various nations and conditions, the effect of the com- 
mingling, and the temporary social struggles that follow, will occasion no 
surprise. 


MR. JAMES'S BOOK OF THE PASSIONS. 

InN its quality, literary, artistical, and bibliopolic, this book is of 
the nature of an Annual, though it does not bear the name. The 
paper is of the texture, the margins are of the amplitude, and the 
gree. and gold binding is of the spangle splendour which distin- 
guish those ephemera: the plates, illustrating nothing, and not 
illustrated, might be taken from their present position and placed 
anywhere else without loss, and without gain: whilst the “ Jetter- 
press” which accompanies them, if raised above Annual litera- 
ture by the extension of its subjects and the ambition of its aim, 
falls below some of it by its want of pleasantness and of zeal in 
the work. The Book of the Pussions appears to be a joint stock 
speculation, to which the engraver contributes his stray plates, 
and the author, if not the sweepings of his study, the first ideas 
that come to hand. 

The tales of the Passions are six in number, designed to illus- 
trate Remorse, Jealousy, Revenge, Love, Despair, and Hatred. 
The scene of the first story is laid inGermany : the Remorse which 
embitters life arises from the accidental death of a brother in a 
quarrel which the brother originated: the Jealousy is that of an 
ltalian woman, who has the sister of her husband assassinated, 
thinking her his mistress, and her lord stabs himself upon the 
body : the Revenge is that of an English natural son, who plots a 
diabolical series of schemes against a man who he thinks has 
broken off his marriage by telling the stigma of his birth, but 
being detected, blows his brains out : the Love is an historical tale 
—the scene Navarre—the hero and heroine Blanche of Navarre 
and Francis of Foix—the object, the conversion to virtue of a liber- 
tine of chivalry by means of virtuous affection. In these stories 
the incidents are improbable; and the characters of a very exag- 
gerated and melodramatic kind. But in the vicious disposition of 
the English victim of Despair, who takes up his residence 
amongst the hills of Tyrol, the bombast cf Bajazet is distanced— 
however, he was an Atheist, which, says Mr. J amus, “ reveals all.” 


Hatred carries us to Spain; and, as a fitting climax to the other | 


tales, the hatred of Don Juan de Sylva is the most motiveless and 
demoniacal passion of all these illustrations of the Passions. 

When any work either of literature or art deviates from universal 
nature, or from those general modifications of it which pass under 
the name of temporary manners or modes, nothing ean redeetn it 
but skill in the design and pains in the execution, coupled with 
some originality. It isa harsh duty, but itis a duty, to say that 
neither of these qualities can be found in the volume before us. 
Even as a matter of mere style, the tales have little merit: when 
they are level they are fiat, when the author would rise he 
writes in this strain— 

Winter is upon my brow and in my heart—the dark, the sombre, the hope- 
less winter of age; with no bright spring to gladden the straining eye of ex- 
pectation, no warmer season, no flowery hours, beyond ! 

Winter is upon my brow and in my heart—the stern, cold, sorrowful wiater 
of age; but not the winter as it comes to some, after a long and sunshiny 
life of joy treading upon joy, and of one pleasant cup drained after another till 
the sated and the weary spirit sees the hour of rest approaching with the calm, 
glad hope of peaceful slumber, destined to end in another day as bright, as full 
of glory and enjoyment ! 

Time, that has blanched the hair and dimmed the eye; Time, that has bent 
the powerful frame and relaxed the vigorous sinew; Tinre, that obliterates so 
many things from the tablets of memory—is it Time that has blotted out the 
1 the hopes, the feelings, that were once bright and clear in this strong 

eart? is it Time that has rendered the past a fearful chaos of dark remem- 
brances, the future a vision of terrible apprehensions ? 

Alas, no! Time has broken down the strength of limb, blanched the jetty 
locks that curled around my brow in youth, dimmed the bright eye that gazed 
unshielded on the sun, made the hand tremble and the head to bow; al! the 
slow ruin that he works on man, Time has wrought on me; but he has refused 
me all those blessings which soften and alleviate the destructive power of his 
calm, deliberate hand. He has taken away no dark memory of the past, he 
has assuaged no pang, he has relieved me of no burden, he has removed no re- 

ret, he had given no hope, he has withheld even the consolation of decay, he 
as denied me death itself. Lingering onward beyond the allotted space of 
man, I seem still approaching to an end that is not reached; and, as if the 
onies of the heart had hardened into marble the external frame, the ruin of 
these fleshy limbs marches with the same slow progress which marks the de- 
cay of the dark and gloomy arches amidst which I dwell. j 

The frontispiece of the volume,a fashionable beauty by ALFRED 
Cua on, and the vignette in the title by Enwarp Cornoutp— 
representing a dandy hero checking with one hand the career of a 
horse pawing the air like the rampant unicorn that guards the 
Queen's arms, and with the other encircling the waist of a die-away 
damsel who seems nothing loth—may be taken as a fair sample of 
the “illustrations;” which consist of melodramatic scenes, and 
“beauties” in fancy-ball dresses. The designs would have enrap- 
tured the readers of the Novelist’s Magazine ; and the faces are 
of the approved models, and judiciously contrived so that their in- 
sipidity shall not divert the eye from its complacent regard of the 
finery of the dresses and furniture. Epwarp CorBouLp isin the 
“chivalrous” line; and he is worthy to paint the apotheosis of 
Ducrow—even his horses look as if they were acting. Messrs. 
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Jenkins and Mzgapows deal in domestic pathos ; the climax of 
which is attained in the picture of a gentleman in ful dress, saya 
his dressing-gown, seated with upturned eyes in the attitude of 
‘‘ Milton composing Paradise Lost,” preliminary to blowing oy; 
his brains: the pistol in the act of falling from his hand as his 
wife interrupts his proceeding, is a happy stroke of art, certainly, 
The style of the pictures is in perfect keeping with the descrip. 
tions: the artists belong to the class of “ ornamental painters,” 
and rank with Parris, Perrine, and others of that stamp. 


JAMESONS WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER 
RAMBLES IN CANADA. 


Preparine to start from New York to the capital of Upper 
Canada in the earlier part of their winter, Mrs. JAMESON was 
assured that she had chosen the very worst time. A little earlier, 
the roads and rivers would have been open; a little later, they 
would have been firmly frozen and firmly snowed; as it was, there 
would be neither land nor water, ice nor snow, but a villanous 
compound of each. Our heroine, however, had travelled “ half 
over the Continent of Europe;” the predicted hardships conveyed 
no definite ideas to her mind; and she started in the steamer “ t 
Albany or”—according to articles—“ as far as the ice permitted,” 
This was within thirty miles of their destined end; and the 
journey thence to Toronto was one scene of wearying hardship, 
which realized in suffering the definite idea the eloquence of her 
American friends had not been able to depict. 

Once safely arrived, Mrs. Jameson passed her winter in Ca 
nada, in observing the society of the capital, and in an excursion 
to Niagara; whose Falls disappointed her, in the depth of winter, 
when all save the mighty river was bound up in the stillness 
and repose of an icy death. In the summer, she made tours 
through various parts of the country, and passed over to the 
American towns of Buffalo and Detroit. From this last city she 
steamed through Lake St. Clair, and the gigantic inland sea of 
Lake Huren, to the Indian Missionary settlements on the island 
of Mackinaw. After a sojourn there, she travelled in a Canadian 
canoe, rowed by the far-famed voyageurs, to the Sault Ste. Marie 
(the Falls of St. Mary,) situated in the strait which conveys the 
waters of Lake Superior into Lake Huron, and the last resting- 
place of civilization—if that can properly be called civilization 
where the inhabitants are only Indians and fur-traders. 

Of what she saw, thought, felt, or read, Mrs. JamEsoN kept a 
journal, for transmission to a friend. Of this journal, or a revi- 
sion of it, the volumes before us consist: and their author apolo- 
gizes for the tone of personal feeling on the plea of necessity— 
it was found impossible to get rid of it; and the attempt to write a 
work containing the resu/¢s of her journey was unsuccessful. These 
difficulties we can in some measure conceive; and in most cases 
the records of her journal have a freshness and truth which well 
conipensate for a little sentimental reflection or elegant reverie— 
not to say that the commentary is frequently sound. We see no 
necessity, however, for reminiscences of German actresses, and 
criticisms on German authors, in a book on the Canadas. These 
might easily have been spared; for, however good, they are out of 
place. In other respects, the work is lively, elegant, and attrac- 
tive; full of slight sketches of the country and people of Upper 
Canada, and some judicious views of the aborigines; with a good 
deal of interesting information on existing affairs, which, coming 
in a by-way from a lady, is the more useful, as being less likely 
to be tinged by party bias. 

And this information establishes two points clearly,—the dis- 
contert in Upper Canada with the system of English rule; and 
the superiority of the Americans to the Canadians in all the ma- 
terial arts of “ going ahead” in a new country. In speaking of 
discontent, it must be distinctly understood, that it is not an 
aversion to the Mother Country: on the contrary, those who 
have emigrated to Canada retain a fond remembrance of, ora 
pining for the land of their birth, and the Canadian-born regard 
it with a kind of superstitious sentiment. Neither does their dis- 
content arise from abstract notions of government, or any poli- 
tical feeling. It has its origin in plain, practical, self-interested 
causes, constantly coming home to every man in his affairs. 
They complain of neglect and injuries—of the apathy of the 
public at large; of the ignorance and indifference of the Legis- 
lature; and of the easy way in which they are abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the Colonial Office. 

I saw of course something of the state of feeling on both sides, (says Mrs. 
Jameson in her preface,) but not enough to venture a word on the subject. 
Upper Canada appeared to me loyal in spirit, but resentful and repining under 
the sense of injury, and suffering from the total absence of all sympathy on the 
part of the English Government with the condition, the wants, the feelings, 
the capabilities of the people and country. I do not mean to say that this want 
of sympathy now exists to the same extent as formerly; it has been abruptly 
and painfully awakened, but it has too long existed. In climate, in soil, in 
natural productions of every kind, the Upper Province appeared to me superior 
to the Lower Province, and well calculated to become the inexhaustible timber- 
yard and granary of the Mother Country. The want of a sea-port, the want of 
security of property, the general mismanagement of the Government lands— 
these seemed to me the most prominent causes of the physical depression of 
this splendid country, while the poverty and deficient education of the people, 
anda plentiful lack of public spirit in those who were not of the peopie, seeme 
sufficiently to account for the moral depression everywhere visible. Add a sy8- 
tem of mistakes and maleadministration, not chargeable to any one individual, 
or any one measure, but to the whole tendency of our Colonial government ; the 
perpetual change of officials and change of measures; the fluctuation of pria- 
ciples destroying all public confidence, and a degree of ignorance relative to the 
country itself, not credible except to those who may have visited it; add these 
three things together, the want of knowledge, the want of judgment, the want 
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of sympathy, on the part of the Gevernment, how can we be surprised at the 
strangely anomalous condition of the governed ? that of a land absolutely teem- 
ing with the richest capabilities, yet poor in population, in wealth, and in 
energy! But I feel Iam getting beyond my depth. Let us hope that the 
reign of our young Queen will not begin, like that of Maria Theresa, with the 
loss of one of her fairest provinces; and that hereafter she may look upon the 
map of her dominions without the indignant blushes and tears with which 
Maria Theresa, to the last moment of her life, contemplated the map of her dis- 
membered empire, and regretted her lost Silesia. 


The general evils described in this passage operate daily in 
their results, inducing continual discord between the people of the 
Canadas, their Colonial rulers, and the Colonial Office at home; 
and injuring the interests of the colonists in a variety of ways. 
One extract, incidentally bearing upon a point which every in- 
dividual must feel, will indicate their nature and ramifications. 


POSTAGE IN THE CANADAS, 


The poor emigrants who have not been long from the Old Country, round 
whose hearts tender remembrances of parents, and home and home friends, yet 
cling in all the strength of fresh regret and unsubdued longing, sometimes pre- 
sent themselves at the post-offices, and on finding that their letters cost three shil- 
lings and fourpence, or perhaps five or six shillings, turn away in despair. I 
have seen such letters not here only, but often and in greater numbers at the 
larger post-offices ; and have thought with pain how many fond, longing hearts 
—_ have bled over them. The torture of Tantalus was surely nothing to 
this. 
At Brandtford Ijsaw forty-eight such letters, and an advertisement from the 
postmaster, setting forth that these letters, if not claimed and paid for by such 
a time, would be sent to the dead letter-office. 

The management of the Post-office in Upper Canada will be found among 
the “ grievancs ” enumerated by the discontented party ; and without meaning 
to attach any blame to the functionaries, I have said enough to show that the 
letter-post of Canada does not fulfil its purpose of contributing to the solace 
and advantage of the people, whatever profit it may bring to the revenue. 

Connected with the anomalies of the Government, but not 
altogether with the Home Government, though the people seem 
to fancy so, is the state of the roads. This is a subject of our 
author’s complaint on almust every journey. Here is a sample. 

The whole drive would have been productive of unmixed enjoyment, but 
for one almost intolerable drawback. The roads were throughout so execra- 
bly bad, that no words can give youan idea of them. We often sank into mud- 
holes above the axletree; then over trunks of trees laid across swamps, called 
here corduroy roads, were my poor bones dislocated. A wheel here and there, 
or broken shaft lying by the wayside, told of former wrecks and disasters. In 
some places they had, in desperation, flung huge boughs of oak into the mud 
abyss, and covered them with clay and sod, the rich green foliage projecting on 
either side. This sort of illusive contrivance would sometimes give way, and 
We were nearly precipatated in the midst. By the time we arrived at Bland- 
ford, my hands were swelled and blistered by continually grasping with all my 
strength an iron bar in front of my vehicle, to prevent myself from being flung 
out, and my limbs ached wofully. I never beheld or imagined such roads. It 
is clear that the people do not apply any, even the commonest, principles of 
road-making ; no drains are cut, no attempt is made at levelling or preparing a 
foundation. The settlers around are too much engrossed by the necessary toil 
for a daily subsistence to give a moment of their time to road-making, without 
compulsion or good payment. The statute labour does not appear to be duly 
enforced by the commissioners and magistrates ; and there are no labourers, and 
no spare money ; specie, never very plentiful in these parts, is not to be had at 
pre-ent ; and the 500,000/. voted during the last session of the Provincial Par- 
Jiament for the repair of the roads, is not yet even raised, I believe. [This was 
just before the outbreak. How must matters be now ?} 

Nor is this all: the vile state of the roads, the very little communication 
between places not far distant from each other, leave it in the power of ill-dis- 
posed persons to sow mischief among the ignorant, isolated people. 

_ On emerging from a forest road seven miles in length, we stopped at a little 
inn to refresh the poor jaded horses. Several labourers were lounging about 
the door, and I spoke to them of the horrible state of the roads. They agreed, 
one and all, that it was entirely the fault of the Government ; that their welfare 
was not cared for ; that it was true that money had been voted for the roads, but 
that before any thing could be done, or a shilling of it expended, it was always 
necessary to write to the Old Country to ask the King’s permission—which 
might be sent or not; who could tell? And meantime they were ruined by 
the want of roads, which it was nobody’s business to reclaim. 1 

It was in vain that I attempted to point out to the orator of the party the 
falsehood and absurdity of this notion. He only shook his head, and said he 
knew better. ‘ 

One man observed, that as the team of Admiral V (one of the largest 
proprietors in the district) had lately broken down in a mud-hole, there was 
some hope that the roads about here might be looked to. 


Intemperance is said to be the vice both of the States and the 
Canadas; but, according to Mrs. JAmEsoN, the Canadians must 
far excel the Statesmen. The latter would seem to muz them- 
selves ; but the Canadians are perfect drunkards, wasting health 
and life in the indulgence. These circumstances, the character of 
the mass of emigrants, and the checks to prosperity in the ill- 
working of the government, seem to be the cause of the difference 
between the two frontiers. At all events, there és a difference, 
and a mortifying one. The following picture is from the neigh- 
bourhood of Detroit, the verge of settled life in either country ; 
but something analogous may be found along the whole line. 

Yesterday and to-day, feeling better, I have passed some hours straying or 
driving about on the British shore. 

I hardly know how to convey to you an idea of the difference between the 
two shores; it will appear to you as incredible as it is to me incomprehensible. 
Our shore is said to be the most fertile, and has been the longest settled; but 
to float between them (as I did to-day in a little canoe made of a hollow tree, 
and paddled by a half-breed imp of a boy)—to behold on one side a city, with 
its towers and spires and animated population, with villas and handsome houses 
stretching along the shore, and a hundred vessels or more, gigantic steamers, 
brigs, schooners, crowding the port, loading and unloading ; all the bustle, in 
short, of prosperity and commerce ; and, on the other side, a little straggling 
hamlet, one schooner, one little wretched steam-boat, some windmills, a Catho- 
lic chapel or two, a supine ignorant peasantry, all the symptoms of apathy, 
indolence, mistrust, hopelessness! Can I, can any one, help wondering at the 
difference, and asking whence it arises? There must be a cause for it surely ; 
but what is it? Does it lie in past or in present—in natural or accidental cir- 
cumstances? in the institutions of the government, or the character of the 
people? Is itn ity? is ita mystery? what and whence 
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is it? Can you tell? or can you send some of our colonial officials across the 
Atlantic to behold and solve the difficulty ? 

The climate of Lower Canada is more severe than that of the 
Upper country. But even the Upper is bad enough. If the 
Guards should be ordered on “ actual service ” this winter, they will 
sigh for the parade of the Parks and the “ table of St. James's.” 


WEATHER FOR A BIVOUAC. 


The cold is at this time so intense, that the ink freezes while I write, and my 
fingers stiffen round the pen; a glass of water by my bed-side, within a few feet 
of the hearth, (heaped with logs of oak and maple, kept burning all night long,) 
is a solid mass of ice in the morning. God help the peor emigrants who are 
yet unprepared against the rigour of the season! yet this is nothing to the 
climate of the Lower Province, where, as we hear, the thermometer has 
thirty degrees below zero. 

A WINTER LANDSCAPE. 


I think that but for this journey I never could have imagined the sublime de- 
solation of a northern winter, and it has impressed mestrongly. In the first place, 
the whole atmosphere appeared as. if converted into snow, which fell in thick, 
tiny, starry flakes, till the buffalo robes and furs about us appeared like swans- 
down, and the harness en the horses of the same delicate material. The whole 
earth was a white waste: the road, on which the sleigh-track was only just 
perceptible, ran for miles in a straight line; on each side rose the dark, melan- 
choly pine-forest, slumbering drearily in the hazy air. Between us and the 
edge of the forest were frequent spaces of cleared or half-cleared land, spotted 
over with the black charred stumps and blasted trunks of once magnificent 
trees, projecting from the snow-drift. These, which are perpetually recurring 
objects in a Canadian landscape, have a most melancholy appearance. Some- 
times wide openings occurred to the left, bringing us in sight of Lake Ontario, 
and even in some places down upon the edge of it: in this part of the lake the 
enormous body of the water and its incessant movement prevents it from 
freezing, and the dark waves rolled in, heavily plunging on the icy shore with a 
sullen booming sound. A few roods from the land, the cold gray waters, and 
the cold, gray, snow-encumbered atmosphere, were mingled with each other, 
and each seemed either. The only living thing I saw in a space of about twenty 
miles, was a magnificent bald-headed eagle, which, after sailing a few turns in 
advance of us, alighted on the topmast bough of a blasted pine, and slowly fold- 
ing his great wide wings, looked down upon us as we glided beneath him. 


We have left little room for the lighter or more miscellaneous 
matters in which these volumes profusely abound. We must 
be content with three extracts of this kind,—two on American 
manners; the other a sample of Mrs. Jameson's better kind of 
personal reflection. 
AMERICAN DRIVER. 

One dark night, I remember, as the sleet and rain were falling fast and 
our Extra was slowly dragged by wretched brutes of horses through what 
seeined to me “ sloughs of despond,” some package ill-stowed on the roof, which 
in the American stages presents no resting-place either for man or box, fell off. 
The driver alighted to fish it out of the mud. As there was some delay, a 
gentleman seated opposite to me put his head out of the window to inquire the 
cause; to whom the driver’s voice replied, in an angry tone, “1 say, you 
mister, don’t you sit jabbering there, but lend a hand to heave these things 
aboard!” To my surprise, the gentleman did not appear struck by the inso- 
lence of this summons, but immediately jumped out and lent his assistance. 
This is merely the manner of the people; the driver intended no insolence, nor 
was it taken as such, and my fellow travellers could not help laughing at my 
surprise. 

LIBRARIAN AT DETROIT. 

Wishing to borrow some books, to while away the long solitary hours in 
which I am obliged to rest, I asked for a circulating library, and was directed 
to the only one inthe place. _I had to ascend a steep staircase, so disgustingly 
dirty, that it was necessary to draw my drapery carefully round me to escape 
pollution. Ou entering a large room, unfurnished except with book-shelves, I 
found several men sitting or rather sprawling upon the chairs, and reading the 
newspapers. The collection of books was small; but they were not of a com- 
mon or vulgar description. I found some of the best modern publications in 
Freach and English. The man--gentleman, I should say, for all are gentlemen 
here—who stood behind the counter, neither moved his hat from his head, nor 
bowed on my entrance, nor showed any officious anxiety to serve or oblige ; 
but, with this want of what we English consider due courtesy, there was no 
deficiency of real civility—far from it. When I inquired on what terms I 
might have some books to read, this gentleman desired I would take any books 
I pleased, and not thick about payment or deposit. I remonstrated, and repre- 
sented that I was a stranger at an inn; that my stay was uncertain, &c.; and 
the reply was, that from a lady and a stranger he could not think of ow 
remuneration; and then gave himself some trouble to look out the books 
wished for, which I took away with me. He did not even ask the name of 
the hotel at which I was staying; and when I returned the books, persisted in 
declining all payment from “a lady and a stranger.’ ; 

Whatever attention and politeness may be tendered to me, in either character, 
as a lady or as a stranger, 1 am always glad to receive from any one, im any 
shape. In the present instance, I could indeed have dispensed with the form ; 
a pecuniary obligation, small or large, not being much to my taste; but what 
was meant for courtesy, I accepted courteously—and so the matter ended. 

MATRIMONIAL INFELICITY. 


In conversing with him (the Bishop of Michigan) and the Missionaries on 
the spiritual and moral condition of his diocese, and these newly-settled regions 
in general, I learned many things which interested me very much; and there 
was one thing discussed which especially surprised me. It was said that two- 
thirds of the misery which came under the immediate notice of @ a seer 
clergyman, and to which he was called to minister, arose from the infelicity of 
the conjugal relations; there was no question here of open immorality and dis- 
cord, but simply of infelicity and unfitness. The same thing has been brought 
before me in every country, every society in which I have been a sojourner and 
an observer; but I did not look to find it so broadly placed before me here in 
America, where the state of morals, as regards the two sexes, is comparatively 
pure; where the marriages are early, where conditions are equal, where the 
meuns of subsistence are abundant, where the women are much petted and con- 


sidered by the men—too much so. 


For a result, then, so universal, there must be a cause or causes as universal, 


not depending on any particular customs, manners, or religion, or political 
institutions. And what are these causes? Many things do puzzle me in this 
strange world of ours—many things in which the new world and the old world 
are equally incomprehensible. I cannot understand why an evil everywhere 
acknowledged and felt is not remedied somewhere, or discussed by some one, 
with a view to a remedy ; but no, it is like putting one’s hand into the fire only 
to touch upon it; it is the universal bruise, the putrefying sore, om which you 
must not lay a fieger, or your patient (that is, society) cries out and resists 5 
and, like a sick baby, scratches and kicks its physivian. 
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Strange, and passing strange, that the relation between the two sexes, the 
passion of love in short, should not be take into deeper consideration by our 
teachers and our legislators. People educate and legislate as if there was no 
such thing in the world; but ask the priest, ask the sc 3 let them reveal 
the amount of moral and physical results from this one cause. Must love be 
always discussed in blank verse, as if it were a thing to be played in tragedies 
or sung in songs—a subject for pretty poems and wicked novels, and had nothing 
to do with the prosaic current of our every-day existence, our moral welfare 
and eternal salvation? Must love be ever treated with profaneness, as a mere 
illusion? or with coarseness, as a mere impulse? or with fear, as a mere dis- 
ease ? or with shame, as a mere weakness? or with levity, as a mere accident ? 
Whereas it is a great mystery and a great necessity, lying at the foundation of 
human existence, morality, and happiness; mysterious, universal, inevitable as 
death. Why then alt love be treated less seriously than death? It is as 
serious a thing. Love and Death, the alpha and omega of human life, the 
author and finisher of existence, the two points on which God’s universe turns— 
which He, our Father and Creator, has placed beyond our arbitration—beyond 
the reach of that election and free will which he has left us in all other things. 

ath must come, and Love must come—but the state iv which they find us? 
whether blinded, astonished, and frightened, and ig t, or, like reasonable 
creatures, guarded, prepared, and fit to manage our own feelings? this, I sup- 
pore depends on ourselves: and for want of such self-management and self. 
nowledge, look at the evils that ensue,—hasty, improvident, unsuitable mar- 
Tiages ; repining, diseased, or vicious celibacy; irretrievable infamy; cureless 
insanity ; the death that comes early and the love that comes late, reversing 
the primal laws of our nature. 


The practical man connected with the Canadas, or the politician 
who may have had his attention excited by Governor ArtTHUR's 
span-new proclamation respecting the Church question, will do 
well to look at Mrs. Jamxson’s book. It contains a clear, brief, 
and even elegant sketch of the history and facts of the subject, 
as well as of the conflicting views entertained by the three parties 
who move init. We would have quoted it, but for its length, and 
to abridge it would in a measure mar its effect. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Vocal Exercises. By A. D. Rocue. 

This work is an apt illustration of the usual course of fashionable 
vocal instruction ; which, in truth, is any thing but teaching the art of 
singing. The very first thing which ought to be acquired, isthe power 
of reading from notes with facility and correctness; but this no pupil 
will learn from such an elementary work as this—dealing, as it does, 
with the ornamental only, and wholly neglecting the useful. It may 
be supposed to profess no more, but such is not the case. It pretends 
to ‘‘comprehend exercises on the most important points of the art ;” 
while, in fact, what is important is omitted. Turns, trills, shakes, there 
are in abundance ; but no notice, for example, is vouchsafed to the ex- 
istence of a minor scale, nor to those points which are indispensable to 
the formation of a singer. If it is desired to acquire the knowledge of 
a language, the first step is to learn to read it; not to place in the pupil’s 
hands a set of exercises on elocution, and by dint of repetition hammer 
them into his memory, leaving him in utter ignorance of the construc- 
tion of a sentence, the distinction of parts of speech, or even the mean- 
ing of the words which, like a parrot, he is taught to utter. In like 
manner, music is a language in which sounds are expressed or denoted 
by arbitrary signs; and the first step to learning to sing, is to acquire 
the power of connecting the sound with the sign; then follows, 
or should follow, the power of analyzing the composition intended 
to be sung—of tracing its progress from key to key, and soon. The 
cases are perfectly analogous, and we have stated them thus for the 
sake of being generally understood. Until these preliminary requisites 
are acquired, what avails Mr. Rocue’s Studies for the Development of 
the Voice? Nothing. That is, nothing towards making a singer. 
They may facilitate the performance of certain songs, which are in- 
tended to be taught by dint of repetition, and so fastened on a pupil’s 
memory, but no more. They will never teach him to acquire any 
knowledge of the language of music—they will never teach him to sing. 

Mr. Rocue’s book, it appears, is the result “ of a long course of 
study under an eminent Italian master.” Nodoubt. There are many 
“eminent Italian masters” in this metropolis who practise a long and 
very profitable course of public delusion; and numberless pupils daily 
terminate their ‘* studies,” ignorant of the very rudiments of the vocal 
art. Wise in their generation, their vocation is to profit by the preva- 
lent ignorance on this subject: ours is, as far as we can, to dispel it. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PRINTS, 


Ove result of the practice of noticing all new prints as they appear is, 
that our remarks sometimes precede the receipt of the engraving; and 
this happens to be the case with SamMuveL Covusins’s mezzotint of 
Cuaton’s Portrait of the Queen, as she appeared on her first meeting 
the Parliament, that Mr. Moon has just sent to us, with a polite 
apology for not having done so earlier. 

Of the picture itself we still retain the opinion we have before ex- 
> that it is Cuaton’s chef:d‘cuvre, and the most pure and bril- 
iant piece of water-colouring that has been produced in modern times ; 
and the likeness of the Queen by far the most attractive and charac- 
teristic of all that have yet appeared. We have heard artists decry the 
design as theatrical, and the painting as flimsy and mannered: but 
though we have a most cordial distaste for the affectationiof CuaLon’s 
ordinary style, we see so little of that fault here, that it is lost sight of 
in the splendour of effect for which this picture is unique of its kind. 
Never have the tinsel and jewelled trappings of royalty been more suc- 
cessfully treated in a modern picture; the sumptuous costume and 
accessories, though accurately delineated, do not attract the eye to the 
individual details, but impress the sense by the gorgeousness of the 
ensemble. The transparency and freshness of the tints, in a painting of 
so much elaboration, attest the facility of the handling, as the breadth 
of light does the refined skill of the master. 

The engraving of Cousins is distinguished for that delicacy in the 
gradations of mezzotint that gives what is so rarely seen in plates of 
this style—tone: there is no rawness nor harshness, no crude con- 
trasts of black and white, and the monotony inseparable from mezzo- 





tint is lessened by the nice attention paid to the effect of the picture, 
In fact, it is as near as possible like an exquisitely finished copy in 
sepia. Inthe matter of the likeness, as we before said, we prefer the 
print to the painting, slight as is the difference between them. 


A remarkable addition to the number of fine line ‘engravings has 
been made by W. H. Wart, in a brilliant and effective plate of 
Lrsiie's picture of Yorick rescuing his remarks from the wife of 
the chaise.-vamper who had converted them into papillottes, called 
The Manuscript. The anger and vexation of the poor author were 
increased by the cool indifference of the Frenchwoman, whose very 
alacrity in resigning the fragments is an aggravation of the wound 
to his self-love: he sits on the bench at the door mechanically hold. 
ing his cocked. hat between his knee to receive the precious scraps, 
and poring fondly on the contents of the bit that he holds in his hand; 
thinking perhaps how much the world might have lost but for its timely 
discovery. The physiognomy of Yorick is rather weak: the face 
of the woman is too doll-like; and her raised brows and strained eyes 
imply a feeling of interest or surprise that is inconsistent with that 
utter heedlessness of the circumstance which constitutes the point of 
the joke. The effect of the painting, as represented inthe engraving, 
is bright and forcible, and less crude than LEstie’s recent works. The 
colour and texture of the parson’s black suit and leather gniters, and 
the woman's chintz boddice and white petticoat, are the perfection of 
the line manner—it is painting with the burin. The flesh tints are not 
so successful; the dots and lines do not harmonize well; but the 
glancing light with transparent shadows is beautifully imitated in the 
faces as well as the dresses—it sparkles with sunny brightness, bringing 
out the black clear and rich. As a whole, it is one of the master- 
pieces of modern line engraving, as regards expression as Well as ex- 
ecutive skill and striking effect. 





The Fourth of the series of the Cartoons of RAFFAELLE, engraved 
by Burnet for popular circulation, is The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes. This is the most picturesque of the set, and depends more on its 
general effect than the dramatic expression. The story is told in the 
simplest way possible, and therefore plainly and impressively: the ado- 
ration of Peter, who kneels to his divine master—the awe and astonish- 
ment expressed in the action of the other disciple standing in the 
boat, and the serene dignity of Christ—convey the sentiment of the sub- 
ject ; while the two fishermen of the other party pulling up the laden 
net, and the attention of the steersman to steady the boat, together 
with the people assembled on the shore, and the storks exulting 
at the sight of such abundance of prey, represent with legible dis- 
tinctness the extraordinary nature of the occurrence. 

An objection has been very fairly taken to the small size of the 
boats; and the obvious error has been justified by some wholesale ad- 
mirers of RAFFAELLE, who are prepared to see nothing but perfection 
in his works. We are quite willing to allow these and other objections 
of atechnical kind, and even defects in the drawing of the figures: 
these are blemishes that the great painter himself would have been the 
first to acknowledge ; and neither the merits of his design nor his fame 
will be lessened by the admission. ‘Those who cannot appreciate the 
sentiment of the design for thinking of these faults, are sufliciently 
punished for their pedantic blindness in the loss of one of the most 
elevated enjoyments that the sight of pictures can afford. 

So with the execution of the plates, which is rough and slight, and 
not to be compared in glossy smoothness to the stippled affectations of 
the Annuals: the drawing, too, is more deficient than perhaps need 
be; but the pervading character of the original is given with a feeling 
that makes these free and negligent sketches more acceptable to the 
real lover of art, than the most painstaken copy from which the spirit 
has evaporated. 

We are rejoiced to hear that Mr. Burner intends to engrave the 
Last Supper, by Leonarvo va VInct; one of the grandest pictures in 
the world, but which has never been adequately copied. We hope 
he has availed himself of the opportunity of correcting the errors 
of RapHAEL Morcuey’s plate, from the studies for some of the heads 
in the Lawrence Collection of Drawings—now, to our shame be it 
spoken, dispersed abroad. 

We are sorry to perceive symptoms of a tendency to undervalue this 
praiseworthy enterprise among some artists; who depreciate the prints 
and deride Mr. Burnet’s desire to adorn the wall of the working 
man’s dwelling with cheap engravings of noble works of art. Such 
conduct is pitiful and unworthy; but it makes us more earnest in our 
wish to see his noble intention realized. We therefore call the atten- 
tion of individuals and public bodies, whose object is to improve the 
moral feelings as well as the taste of the poorer classes, to this pro- 
ject; as one calculated materially to aid their efforts to enlighten and 
refine the character of the masses. These prints ought to be in every 
Mechanics’ Institution and every school-room in the kingdom: they 
are graphic comments on the New Testament—vital “ illustrations” 
of Christianity. 





Mr. Lane, the lithographic draughtsman, has put forth two 
Parts of aseries of Dramatic Sketches—or, more properly speaking, 
Theatrical Sketches, for there is nothing ‘‘ dramatic” in them. They 
consist of portraits of popular performers of the day, drawn from the 
stage-life by himself, and copied on stone in his usual finished style. 
If instead of a head, or whole-length figure of an individual, the artist 
had given us a complete group, embodying some exciting situation, the 
interest would have been much greater and more general; these would 
have been “dramatic sketches:” but mere likenesses of actors and 
actresses have a very limited interest beyond the atmosphere of the 
green-room. In fact, a portrait of the greatest actor in an assumed 
character has little worth: the costume and attitude and general resem- 
blance please for the moment, but the picture possesses no permanent 
value. Even Lawkence’s portraits of KEMBLE in Macbeth and Rolla 
are only a better sort of theatrical print. The reason is obvious—in 
aiming to preserve the features of the actor, something of the spirit and 
expression of the character is lost ; and these, after all, are only simu- 
lated. A painter has enough to do to depict the expression of actual 
emotion, and then he falls farshort of the reality: in representing the 
feigned look, he is still further removed from the truth. 
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Mr. Lane’s series of Portraits of Charles Kemble in his various Cha- 
racters, one of which ( Cassio) is introduced in the Second Part of his 
work, is a striking proof of this: it was the actor making up a stage- 
face to suit the character; and Mr. Lane has preserved this precise 
look but too faithfully. The likeness of Macready as Werner is a 
failure. . Mr. Anderson as Ulric, a full-length, is done to the life; and 
it is in fact the best of the set. The two groups of heads, represent- 
ing Meadows, Bennett, and Payne, as the Witches in Macbeth, and 
Misses Sherriff, Horton, and Taylor, as “ Singing Witches,” are re- 
cognizable, but not satisfactory resemblances. The more than full- 
length of Miss Taylor as Rosalind has no trace of the lady's features. 
Bartley as Sir Toby Belch, and Farren as Sir Andrew Ague- Cheeks are 
exemplifications of that singular compromise between the likeness of 
the individual and the stage-face of the assumed character, before 
alluded to. 

The drawings are neat and precise, to an excess of coldness and 
formality that is almost painful: every line seems carefully la- 
boured, and each particular hair is defined. Mr. Lane draws with a 
sculptor’s eye for form ; and these seem like sketches from models, not 
from life—in truth, he has the genius of a sculptor, not of a painter. 
A miniature statue of Grisi as Norma, in the shop-window of the 
publisher of these sketches— MircHELL, of Bond Street—attracted our 
attention asa masterpiece of sculpture in its way; and we were no less 
astonished than gratified to learn that it was modelled by Mr. Lane. 
We think he has mistaken his vocation all this while; and we should 
be glad to see him in his private box at Covent Garden, working with 
modelling-tools instead of the pencil. 


= 








THE ARMY. 


War-orricr, Dec. 4.—Memorandum—The half-pay of the undermentioned Officers 
has been cancelled from the 4th instant inclusive, they having been allowed a commu- 
tation for their half-pay: Ensign C. H. L. W. Beline, half-pay Ist Light Infantry 
eee King’s German Legion; Quartermaster H. Cornwall, half-pay Ist West 

ndia Regt. 

Orrice or Onpnance, Dec. 3.—Royal Regt. of Artillery —Memorandum—The dates 
of the following issions are ded, i quence of the death of Colonel 
Clement, on the 10th of June 1838, viz.: Dated June 11—Col. F. Campbell, Lieut.- 
Col. E.T. Michell, Capt. M. Evans, Second Capt. J. S. Farrell, First Lieut. H. P. 
Christie. Dated June 28—-Col. G. Turner, Lieut.-Col. C. Cruttenden, Capt. J. Pascoe, 
Second Capt. C. P. Brewer, First Lieut. J. B. Dennis. Dated Aug. 6.—Capt.G.T. 
Rowland, Second Capt. J. Knowles, First Lieut. D. W. Pack. Dated Oct. 6.—First 
Lieut. J. Travers. 

War-orFice, Dec, 7.—lst Regt. of Drag. Guards—Major J. H. Slade, from the half- 
py unattached, to be Major, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. J, Delancey, who exchanges. 

Kegt. of Foot—Lieut. D. Stewart to be Capt. without purchase, vice Carnac, dec. ; 
Ensign P. Browne to be Lieut. vice Stewart; W.G. Meacham, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Browne. 5th Foot—Major J. S. Smith, from the half-pay un- 
attached, to be Major, vice Brevet, Lieut Col. G. ‘Tovey, who exchanges. 7th Foot— 
Ensign Hon. C. L. Hare, from the 18th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Mansfield, who retires. 9th Foot—Ensign D. M. Bethune, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Cooke, dec, ; A. Bluntish, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Bethune. 15th Foot— 
Gent. Cadet W. Boyle, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Carey, dec.; Quartermaster-Sergeant. J. Cartmail, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Roe, dec. 18th Foot—Gent. Cadet H. F. Vavasonr, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hare, promoted in the 7th Regt. of Foot. 58th Foot—Ensign 
J. Nicholls, from the Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies, to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Lillie, promoted in the 7th Regt. of Foot. 70th Foot~ Lieut. T. Lillie, 
from the 58th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Jarvis, dec. 97th Foot 
—Second Lieut. G. Dorehill, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Ensign, vice Pattison, 
who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Ensign J. R. G. Pattison, from the 97th Regt. of Foot, to be 
Second Lieut. vice Dorehill, who exchanges, 

Hospital Staff—Surg. S. Jeys, M.D. from the 15th Light Drags. to be Surg. to the 
Forces, vice Alexander, dec, 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Ensign Bentinck, of the 84th Regt. of Foot, 
are Arthur Cavendish, and not William Arthur. The date of Ensign W. D. Hilton’s 
rao oe the 9th to the 3d Regt. of Foot is the 10th March, 1838, and not the 9th 

ov. . 

Nov. 21.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of the 4th, or Royal 
Irish Regt. of Drag. Guards, bearing upon its standards and appointments the Harp 
and Crown, together with the Star of the Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Dec. 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Cox and Cadbury, St. James’s Street, tailors—Braithwaite and Fowler, Leeds, plas- 
terers—Summer and Cheesman, Wandsworth, shoeing-smiths—Sanders aud Co. Exeter, 
dealers in oils—Cotesworth and Co, London; as far as regards W. Cochran—Wilkioson 
and Co. Jarrow, Durham, coke-manufacturers; as far as regards H, Strutton—Otway 
and Allen, Austinfriars, solicitors—Griffiths and Overton, Liverpool, general-commis- 
sion-agents—J.and T. Fletcher, Little Lever, Lancashire, colliers—Fletcher and Co, 
Darcy Lever, Laneashire, colliers; as far as regards J. Fletcher—Waltons and Co. 
Leeds, machine-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Handforth—J. and W. Handby, 
Little Vine Street, Piccadilly, carpenters—Wightmaa and Co. Gutter Lane, ware- 
housemen—Hobden and Rushton, Warrington, architects—Dodds and Johnson, South 
Shields, printers—Castles and Harrison, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, milliners— 
Coleman and Trendell, Abingdon, grocers—Spencer and Co. Ovenden, Yorkshire, 
coal-merchants—Pottinger and Son, King William Street, London Bridge. mercers— 
Elley and Son, Stafford, shoe-manufacturers—Quayle and Co. Castletown, wine-mer- 
chants—-Sidney and Dickinson, Worcester, lirendrapers—Sidney and Co, Wolver- 
hampton, woollendrapers, and Sidney aud Co. Worcester, linendrapers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Manrsu, Joun, Liverpool, timber-merchant. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Weaver, Epwarp, Francis Place, Westminster Road, grocer, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Atcocx, Grorae, Stockport, victualler, to surrender Dec. 15, Jan. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bower and Back, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Harrop, Stockport. 

Davis, Evan, Tynygwudwn, Cardiganshire, currier, Dec. 19, Jan. 15: solicitor, Mr. 
Hughes, Aberystwith. 

Hore, Henry Frepericx, Newport, Devonshire, brewer, Dec. 18, Jan. 15: solicitors, 
Mr. Toller, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs, Bembridge and Toller, Barnstaple. 
_Harpcastie, Tuomas, Sheffield, printer, Dec. 15, Jan. 15: solicitors, Mr. Wilson, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square; and Messrs. Wilson and Younge, Sheffield. 

Lewis, Tuomas, King Street, Seven Dials, dealer in coals, Dec. 10, Jan. 15: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Hodson and Gibbs, King’s Road, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. 
Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Reynotps, Tuomas, Chipping Ongar, clothes-salesman, Dec. 11, Jan. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs, Swan and Martin, Little James Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. 
Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

Saunpers, SamveL, Devonport, carver, Dec. 17, Jan. 15: solicitor, Mr. Surr, Lom- 
bard Street; and Mr. Elworthy, Plymouth. 

DIVIDENDS. 
. Dec. 27, Jamieson, Isleworth, bookseller—Dec. 27, Paget, Great Tower Street, 
insurance-broker—Dec. 27, Sneezum, Billericay, Essex, carpenter—Jan. 2, S. and W. 
G, Bettison, Margate, librarians—Dec. 28, W. and J. Dean, Birmingham, timber- 
merchants—Dec. 29, Motley, Arle Mill, Gloucestershire, miller-—Dec. 28, Bowdler, 
Readbrook Cottage, Shropshire, horse-dealer — Dec. 27, Battye, Hey, Yorkshire, 
clothier— Dec. 31, Bell, Leeds, coth-merchant—Dec, 27, Teulon junior, Great Yar- 
mouth, music-seller, 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 25. 
Magee, Liverpool, marine-store-dealer—Crossley, Liverpool, common- brewer, 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Maruer, Rosgat, Glasgow, merchant, Dec. 7, 21, 


Friday, Dec. 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DIf£SOLVED. 

Parnell and Hull, Manchester, power-loom-manufacturers—Moffat and Grower, 
Goole, Yorkshire, linendrapers—J. and E, Walesby, Wold Newton, Lincolnshire, 
farmers—Coulters and Pullan, Bradford rsted-spi R. and J. Dale, Manches- 
ter, shoemakers—Beattie and Co. New Windsor, grocers—Parsons and Co. Brighton, 
seedsmen—Mason and Croudace, Blackfriars Koad, aatimony-refiners—Rolly and 
Leeming, Rugby, proprietors of a school for young ladies—Knight and Haffenden, 
Heathfield, Sussex, farmers—Wightman and Co. Mitcham, silk-printers—Hall and 
Potter, Great Charlotte Street, Surry, fishmongers—Lake and Evans, Bridgewater, 
nurserymen—Cotesworth and Co, Mexico—Adlard and Hayes, Doctors’ Commons, 
engravers—Houldin and Fossick, Noble Street, Cheapside—W., T., and C. Cobham, 
Hertford, barge-owners—J, and A. Ballantyne, Edinburgh, printers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Wooprow, Witt1am, Yeovil, S hire, innhold 











BANKRUPTS. 

Conus, CurtstopHER ANNET, Chipping Hill, Essex, licensed-vietualler. to sur- 
render, Dec. 18, Jan. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Vaudercorm, Bush Lane, Cauuon Street ; 
official assig . Joh Basinghall Street. 

Hotpen, Georos, Salford, stiffener, Dec. 21, Jan. 18: solicitors, Messrs.Vincent and 
Sherwood, Temple ; and Messrs, Thompson and Creswell, Manchester. 

Revet, Joun, Sheffield, hosier, Dec. 18, Jan. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. 
John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Vickers, Sheffield; or Mr. Brown, Nottingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 17, Henley, Strand, cheesemonger—Dec. 28, Hall, Great Portland Street, 
woollen-draper—Jan. 5, Holden and Fisher, Manchester, cotton-spinners—Dec. 31, 
Haworth and Davis, Manchester, ironmongers—Dec. 31, Chiesmen, Leeds, victualler— 
Jan. 1, Dickinson, Dover, paper-manufacturer—Jan. 1, W., J., and W. Hirst, Gomersal, 
Yorkshire, merchants—Jan. 2, Barker, Titchfield, miller—Jan. 11. Osborn junior, 
Gainst gh, i g Dec. 29, M‘Kay, Manchester, tailor—Dec, 31, Wallace, 
Pentwyn Iron Works, Monmouthshire, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 28. 

Orbell, Romford, horse-dealer—Orbell, Romford, innkeeper—Gladill, Clerkenwell 
Close, japanner—Field, Two Waters, Hertfordshire, paper-maker—Coles, Taunton 
St. Mary Magdalen, shopkeeper— Young, Nailsea, Somersetshire, tailor. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 































































| Saturday, Monday| Tuesday|Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols......- 934 934 93% 934 shut — 
DittoferAccount......++- 93% 93% 93% 933 934 934 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 923 92¢ 92¢ 923 924 92¢ 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced....| 1003 1005 100% 100¢ 100 1003 
New S¢ per Cents.......-.| 1lOlZ 1018 1014 shut od > 
Leng Annuities.......... 143 143 14j 143 14} 143 
Bank Stock,8 perCt -| 202¢ 202% 202¢ 2024 202 202¢ 
India Stock,l0¢ p Ct......| 262 261 261 shut — — 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p.diem.| 66 pm 62 64 66 66 66 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent...) 62 pm 60 —_— 61 63 63 
FOREIGN FUNDS. d 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evenings) 

Alabama(payable1863)5 p.Ct., 8 \ Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.) —— 
Austrian ..cccccccceee 5 — —— | Ditto, No oa 6 — — 
Belgian....ceeee ooee 5 — 1014 | Mississippi (New).....6 -- — 
Brazilian...ceccseeees SD — 77+ | Neapolitan of 1894....5 — — 
Bueoos Ayres........5 6 — — | New yore ast) 5 — 93¢ 
Chilian ....0- -6— 254 |'Ditto itto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 -6 — 25% | Ohio... ...ceccceeeees 6 — — 
Danish.......ccccsess 3— Cp — 94 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — _ —_— 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — eee - 19% 
French..ccccccceseces 3 — OF Oc ||Ditto ...cccccceceree 5 — 69¢ 
Ditto....c.seccesseses 9 — |LOOL 75c |Ditto New ..seccceeee 5 — 293 
Greek of 1825....00066 5 — —— | Prussian.......ssee00.4 — — 
Louisiana,.ccceccessee 9 — 964 | Russianof1822.......5 — lll¢ 
Mexican. ccccccccceses & — — _ Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Ditto. ccccccccsesecces 6 — —— | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 16¢ 

SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines .........| ——= )|Commercial Docks.....+..0+0.| ——= 
Bolan0s .eceecssceeesseeseses| —— \East and West India «| 1103 
Brazilian Imperial .......+0.++ 19 ||London......sesees . 61z 
British Iron .....scccceccees ee 10g | St, Katherine ...+.+..+s+eeeee | 1O7$ 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .| —— ||Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
United Mexican ......+.++++++| —— || London Westminster Bank .... 23% 
Australian Agricultural .......- 46 |/National Provincial Bank..... 34% 
Canada Company....-.e..+e++| 29 | Provincial Bank of Ireland ,,.. 45 
General Steam Navigation ..... 23 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, DEC, 7. 
8 fe fe 4 Se 
40 = Maple.....++ soo Oats, Feed, 24 .. 26 
8 -40., 


3. Ss. 
Wheat,Red New 68 to 70 i , 
Fine 3.079 White oa 4 Fine... 27 .. 2 







White, New.. 76 «+ 78 
Fine... . 78 ..80 


-. 38 Boilera. 50... 55! 
-- $8 Beans, Ti 

oe 63, Old.. 
38..4¢' Harro 


(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 





iz 
4 





Old seveerersO ae O 
HAY AND STRAW. 





















CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
Hay, Good..cesssessereee LL0S COLLSS. cease 658 tO 1058. 0-005 1008.00 115%, 42... O0s.to 1008 
Inferior, . we 100 werce 8 oe escce 80 22 100 op ©. 0O 

@ se O weese 8 wo OO o 8 0 .. 
eo LUM oe 180 .ocee 63 oe LIZ oe 120 - 60 ., 120 
BE ae SB cence 2B oe 85 oe 8B seaee 30 os 36 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.,* SMITHFIELD,* 

Beef... » 29.10d. to 3s. 2d to 3s 8d, 81. 4d.to 31.10d, to 48 6 
Mutto 3B 0 «w 8 4 wow 8 8 310 ww ¢ o 10 

Veal 2 @ «4 6a 3 ¢ 4 @ wo 510 « © 
Pork « & & wo & € ew BS © scccces 4 BS ce FP 2 SS 
Lamh eeeececoee 9 GO of O9 DO w2 O OD  aeaenes - 09 0 « O09 O09 wow O0 @ 


we 0 0 
* To sink the offal per 8b. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales 
Wheat oe Zs 64, | Rye... eo 88a, 74. | 
33 Ci Bean’ ww oo. 





























ececcccsce Gold, Portugal,in Coin..,...peroz.0 .0s, Od 
sees Foreign, in Bars 3 17 10 
+++. New Doubloons 316 9 
+ | Silver,in Bara, Stand. @o¢«4tit 
Seconds ceesecvece 60 .. 65 veee New Dollars ... a 9 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 55 .. 60 =a, 
1k and Stockton .....-...se+++ 50 .. 55 COALS. 
aaa ‘2 Wall’sEnd, Best ..,,,.perton 23s, to25s. 34, 

seeee Inferior ...s.eeeeee 28 ++ 2 6 





BREAD..,,.10¢d.to llgd.the4lb. Loaf 
BUTTER....BestFresh 15s8.0d .perdoz 


















; SUGAR. 
HOPS. Muscovado,...sseeevee percwt. 329 1$d.to 0 
Kent Pockets,.......percwt. 31, OF... dl, O8+ | solasses....cceccececerceesecesses 305 oe 0 
Choice Ditte.. 60.9 0 
Sussex Pocket: 3 0.38 10 OIL 





Superfine Ditto.. @ | Rape Oil...... 





nm 
POTATOES. L Oil. Be aes r) 
Scotch Reds ....perton.0l. 03.04, to 01.03. 0d, | Linseed OilCake at the Mill,,..per1000 t¢ 0 
Middling... cocccoee 115 0 op 08 O Rape Cake....ecces os eperton 6 10 
Ware.sscsscseccesseerses 2 5 0 oe 215 O | Raw Fat,per stone... seen Bs 6d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
A TELL, With KATHERINE 

On Monday, WILLIAM TELL, With K ERINE 
AND PETRUCHIO. And CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. 

On Tuesday, The TEMPEST. With THE MAR- 

GE OF FIGARO. 
~~ Wednesday, WILLIAM TELL. 

On Thursday, the LADY OF LYONS. 

On Friday, WILLIAM TELL. 

Doors opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s.6d. Pit, 
Qs. 6d.; Second Price, 1s. 6d. Lower Gallery, ls. €d.; 
Second Price, ls. Upper Gallery, Is.; Second Price, 6d. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Nicholas Nickleby every Night till Christmas. 
The different Portraits are unrivalled. First appearance 
of Mr. Rice, the Original Jim Crow, since his Arrival 
from America. The fearful Storm—-Preservation of Life 
by Grace Darling, is unequalled 
Monday. and during the Week, 

FLIGHT TO AMERICA. Jim Crow, Mr. Rice. 
The WRECK AT SEA; or, the Fern Light. 
After which NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

Boxes, 4s.—Hulf-price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, ls.—Half-price, 6d. Half-price at half-past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarterto7. 











TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificeut Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, willsail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under : 

The LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, 12th Dec. 

—8 Morning. 
The PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, 19th Dec. 
—10 Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Whar, 
272, Wapping. 

Exizanetu Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


MIGRANT SHIP WANTED.— 





The Colonization Commissioners for SOUTH } 


AUSTRALIA hereby give notice, that they will be 
ready on Friday, the lath of December, before Two 
o'clock, to receive Tenders for a Ship or Ships of the first 
class at Lloyd's, of not less than 400 tons (old register), 
for the conveyance of about One Hundred and Fifty 
Passengers from London to South Australia; to sail on 
the Ist of February next. The tender to express the rate 
per head for the passage, diet, and accommodation for 
the passengers for the whole voyage, and to be made 
according to a form which may be had at the South 
Australian Colonial Office, No. 6, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, or at the office of Mr. S. Kitherdon, Surveyor of 
Shipping to the Commissioners, No. 1, Leadenhall 
Street, with terms and conditions annexed. 
N.B. No Tender will be received unless made and filled 
in according to the form above-mentioned. 
By Order of the Board, 
Row1anp Hixt, Secretary. 
6, Adelphi Terrace, 30th Nov. 1838. 











TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS, 
Orrice oF ORDNANCE, 26th November 1838. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the 
Board of Orduance are ready to receive Tenders 
from such persons as may be desirous of Renting the 
Cement Manufactory belonging to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, at Harwich, together with the right of Collecting 
the Cement Stone within certain limits, subject to 
Terms and Conditions as per Particulars, to be had, oa 
application, at the Seeretary’s Orlice in Pall Mail, 
London. 
The Teners to be received on or before Saturday the 
20th of December next. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. Bynam, Secretary. 


OTTLING SEASON.—Several Pipes 
of RICH OLD PORT, Vintage 1830, are now 
being bottled, at 30s, per dozen; or delivered from the 
Docks, duty paid, at 62/. per Pipe, Hogsheads 311. 10s. 
Quarter Casks, 16/. 16s. Also, some very Superior Brown 
and Pale SHER RIES at the same Price. 
Rosert James, Wine Merchant, 17, Store Street, 
Bedtord Square. 
RIZE CUPS.—-New and Second-hand 
SILVER PRIZE CUPS are offered at very Re- 
duced Prices, and selection may be made from a great 
variety, both of sizes ane patievns, at T. COX SAVORY’s, 
Goldsmith and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, London. (seven 
doors from Gracechurch Street ) A sheet of drawiugs of 
Cups will be forwarded, in answer to a post-piid appli- 
cation. 

It is desirable letters for drawings should men- 
tion either the size or about the price of the Cup or Cups 
that may be required. 

ALMON, ODY, and CO. Patentees 
of the SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, beg to cau- 
tion the Public against the numerous Nominal Patentees, 
Salmon, Ody, and Co.’s Trusses have been in use thirty 
years; and are found, by experience, to afford more ease 
and security for the relief of Hernia than any other in- 
strument now in use, and continue to be reeommeuded by 
the most eminent Surgeo s. N.B. Persons in the country 
are requested to send the circumference of the body an 
inch below the hips. Sold by one or more Druggists in 
every City and principal Town in the United Kingdom. 
Manufactory, 292, Strand, Loudon. 
OWLANDS' ODONTO, or PEARL 

DENTIFRICE, a White Powder, of Oriental 
Herbs of the most delightfol fragrance, and free from any 
mineral or pernicious ingredient. It eradicates Tartar 
and decayed Spots fromthe Teeth, preserves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering 
them delicately White. Being an Anti-Scorbutie, it 
eradicates the Scurvy from the Gums, strengthens, 
braces, and renders them of a healthy red; it removes 
unpleasant tastes from the wouth, which often remain 
after fevers, taking mediciue, &c. and imparts a delight - 
ful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. " #4 Norice—Tiie Name and Address of 
the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, are engraved on the Goverment Stamp, 
which is pasted on each box, *,* Ask for “ Rowlands’ 

Odonto.” 





\ ATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
Ll TUTION.—Mrs. P. DRURY takes this, the 
only means extensively in her power to return her sin- 
cere and grateful thanks for the very kind united exer 
tions of her friends in obtaining her success in the elec- 
tion, November 29th, as a pensioner to the above Institu- 
tion; having polled 16,036 votes. 


ATIONAL COGNAC BRANDY.— 


The unprecedented success of this brandy will 
prove an advantage in protecting the public against the 
scarcity created by the failure of the vintage and the 
great rise in the price of foreign brandy, as it possesses 
the same beneficial qualities, is half the price, and bears 
so close a resemblance as to deceive the best connoisseur. 
Its wholesome properties are established by the certifi: 
cates already published of Professors Brande, Graham, 
Cooper, Dr. Lougstaff, and Dr. Blundell. For home 
made wine and all domestic purposes it is peculiarly 
adapted, and is recommended for its economy to all 
families. Price 18s. per gallon, either pale or brown, of 
the highest legal strength, in quantities of not less than 
two gallons, Cash on delivery 

Henry Stoxgs, Manager. 
Dietillery, 18, King Street, Snowhill, leading from 
Holborn to Smithfield. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
DirEcToRs. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R., Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R, Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. | Heury L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. | Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MEpDIcAL OFFICERS. 

William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon 
Solicitor—Wm., Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS LNSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of fables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishmeut, from authentic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 
Institution. 

Increasing Ratesof Premium ona new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment beingrequired on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly,in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

Allclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 




















Age.| First Five SecondFive| Third Five |FourthFive Remainder 
Years. | ears. Years. | ears. j of Life 
—_— = 2 SERIE 1 ines 
3o{1 1 OF 2 520/11011/116°913°3 8 
30;16 4 112 2}119 1/2 7 4{217 6 
40/116 1 24 4,214 6/3 7 3]4 3 4 
50/216 71:3 9 4/4 5 5,5 6 3 4613 





PererR Morrison, Resident Director. 


G REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
YT by the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, and 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansiounhouse, London, This Com- 
pany, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security from an ample capital; and only 
requires, when an insurance is for the whole period of 
life. one half of the very moderate premiums to be paid 
for the first five years after the date of the policy, the 
other half may remain, subject to the payment of inte- 
rest at five per cent. annually, to be deducted at death, 
or may previously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rateincome tosecure by this arrangement a provision 
for his family ; and should he at any time after effecting 
the insurance succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinguish his policy, having only paid oue-half the pre: 
miums for the first five years, iustead of the whole, as in 
all other Companies, 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 28/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, secure to his 
widow and children at his death payment of no less than 
3,000/. subject only to the deduction of 144d. 1s. 3d. being 
the amount of premium unpaid, 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, 
great inducemeuts to the public. When such facilities 
are afforded, it is clearly a moral duty in every parent 
who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an income, how- 
ever moderate, to insure his life for a sum which may 
yield a comfortable provision for his family. 


RATES OF PREMIUM, 















Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 

25 ..... £118 5...... £2 2 1k per Cent. 
eee 2310..... 28 2 

40 ...... > 2 re 3.3 4 

50. » 46 0.. »- 410 7 

60... GAB FB cwvee « 67 9 


Anuuities are grauted on very liberal terms, 
IoNORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Errol Lord Viscount Glandine 
Earl of Lourtown Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Belhaveu and Stenton 
Lord Viscount Falkland Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart, 
Lord Visct. Kastnor, M.P. | 
Direcrors. 
James Stuart, Esy. Chairman 
Ww. Puasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Downes. Esq. Geo, Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. Frederick ©. Maitland, Esq. 
Alexander Balmanno, Esq. | Hamilton B, Avarne, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Frep, Hate Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 
Street, Ox'ord Street. 
Epwakp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded by application to 
the Resident Director, Epwarp Boyn, Esq. 3, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. City Agent, Eowarp Frepe- 
~~ Leexs, Esq. Solicitor, 2, Charlotte Row, Mansion- 
ouse, 








ne, 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL 


RUST AND ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

For the Administration of Trust Property of every 
description, and for the Assurance of Lives of Persons 
of all ranks, and in every part of the World. 

Office, No, 444, STRAND, London. 
Capital—£500,000, with power to increase it, in ;Shares 
of £50 each; and £5 per Share Deposit. _ “a 

Patron—His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

TRUSTEES. weer 
The Right Hon. the Eail | The Hon. C. T. Clifford. 
of Thanet. The Chief Remembrancer 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Ireland, 
of Lovelace. John Wright, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Vaux. | James Kiernan, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lovat. | Charles Weld, Esq. 
Directors, 
W. Hutt, Esq. M.P. Chairman, 
P. H. Abbot, Esq. Jacob Montetiore, Esq, 
H. R. Bayshawe, Esq. R.S. Palmer, Esq. 
M. I. Blount, Esq. J. F. Palmer, Esq. 
E. H. Darrell, Esq. H. E. Sharpe, Esq, 
J. R. Gowen, Esq. Charles Weld, Esq. 
Rowland Hill, Esq. Francis Witham, Esqs 
William Hood, Esq. John Wright, Esq. 

James Irving, Esq. Henry Young, Esq. 
James Kiernan, Esq. - eB 
Bankers—Messrs. Wright and Co. Henrietta_Street, 
Covent Garden. 
SoricrroR—William Witham, Esq. 8,Gray’s Inn Square, 

Trust Companies, combining the business of Life 
Assurance, prevail in the United States. 

The Administration of Trusts, at a fair remuneration, 
by a public body, always on the spot, under the guaran. 
tee of a subscribed capital, in preference to the ageucy 
of individual Trustees, possesses the following advan- 
tages: 

First—The difficulty of finding private friends willing 
to incur the responsibilities of a Trust is removed. 

Secondly—In the event of a Trustee’s death, the pos- 
sible devolution of the estate to a single Trustee, and 
thence to his representatives, is prevented; and in like 
case, a reappointment of Trustees, the expense of a new 
deed, transfer of property, &e. &e. &c, becomes unne- 
cessary. 

Thirdly —The inconvenience arising from the non- 
payment or receipt of money, and the postponement of 
important business during the occasional absence of 
‘Trustees, never can occur. 

Fourthly -A Public Trust Company is a guarantee 
against the possibility of loss, from neglect, improvi- 
dence, or fraud. The Periodical Reports of its affairs 
will be a constant test of its integrity and credit. 

The Company will undertake every species of Trust, 
whether permanent or for a particular purpose ; and will 
invest the Funds of a Trust according to the provisions 
of the Deed; but at the desire of the Settler, the Com- 
pany adopting its own mode of investment, will guaran- 
tee a specific Rate of Interest, and repay the Capital 
committed to its charge at a defined period. It will be 
the general rule of the Company to employ solicitors in 
the conduct of the legal business of such Trusts as they 
may irctroduce, 

The liberality of the Assurance departmeut is exem- 
plified by its Tables. Half the declared Profits of the 
Trust business will be divided amongst the Assured on 
the principles of participation. 

Extra Premiums for visiting Foreign Countries will 
be regulated by the length of the voyage and healthiness 
of the climate; but the Assured (not mariners by oceu- 
pation) may pass in time of peace to or from the Con- 
tinent, in decked or steam-vessels, from Gottenburg to 
Gibraltar, and all the Enropean ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, without notice to the Office or extra premium. 

DEFERRED ANNuITIES.—The benefits of Life Assur- 
ance are extended to other contingencies than that of 
the death of the Assured, by granting deferred Annuities 
at the attainment of a given age. These may be pur- 
chased by occasional savings in times of prosperity, 
and the sums so paid, together with the Premiums ona 
Life Policy, will be considered as a Cash Credit, en- 
titling the Annuitant or Policy-holder to a reasonable 
Advance of Money from the Company. 

ENDowMEN'Ts OF CHILDREN.— Parents and Guardians, 
by a single or by annual payments, may secure to 2 
Child or others the payment of a certain sum at any 
age or at any period, 

Liberal Commissions will be pid to Solicitors and 
Agents. Shares to be applied for tothe Secretary, at the 
Office. 

N.B. Packets of Prospectuses will be forwarded free 
to any respectable Bookseller applying for them at the 
Office, or through Messrs, WutrrakeR and Co, of Ave 
Maria l.ane. Country Newspapers may send to the 
Office a statement, sealed and free, of the price for in- 
serting the present Advertisement once or more times in 
their respective Publications. 

TABLES OF PREMIUMS, 
To be paid for Assuring 100/. on a Single Life. 


od 

















For the Whole Short Periods, 
uife, without Profits, 

' Without With One Seven 
| Profits. | Profits. Year Years. 
£s ai Ss ATEs. al hs. a 
114 4/137 49016 4/017 3 
}2 411/'2 8lOF1 210)}1 49 
1/219 91;3 5 OF 110 4)114 7 
43 4,410 7P115 2311811 
1613 2;7 4 943 4/412 1 











ALEXANDER Jamieson, LL.D. 
Actuary and Secretary. 


OUT.—An infallible remedy for this 
dreadful malady,in a Syrup, purely Vegetable, 
has been at length discovered by Monsieur Putt. 
Dusors, first Chemist and Apothecary to the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Cherbourg, and for which the King 
of France has granted’ hima Patent. Monsieur DuBotTs 
begs to aunounce to the English Pabliec in general, that 
his ANTI-ARTURITIC SYRUP is to be had an¢ 
Certificates of its efflcacy seen at his sole Agents for 
England, Messrs. DrLav, and Co.37, Soho Square, Lon- 
den. The Reputation of M. Dusots and his Agents Is 
a guarantee that this is no quack Medicine, they consider 
therefore that the usual puffs are worse than useless + 
at all events they caunot have recourse to them, 
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TWENTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS. 
t Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. elegantly bound, Gne 
™ Guinea ; or royal Gv I ndia Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


AUNTER’S AND  DANIELL’S 
ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 1839.—EASTERN 
GENDS. 
- By the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D. 
With 22°Engravings, from Drawings by the late 
WitiraMm Danretn, Esq. B.A. 

“Tt contains no fewer than twenty-two plates of Indian 
scenery, architecture, and natural history, all after draw- 
ifigs by the truthful and chaste peneil of the late William 
Daniell.”— Metropolitan Magazine. 

«The engravings are executed iu the highest style of 
the art.”—Monthly Magazine. 

 Admirable engravings of admirable subjects. ’"—WNew 
Monthly Magazine. 

“The work is outwardly richly appointed, and embel- 
lished within by engravings from twenty-two drawings, 
from the vast collection of the late W. Daniell, R.A. exe- 
cuted, for the most part, in the very best manner. * * 
Lieutenant Bacon skims the surface of that sea of Ori- 
ental literature which Cauuter fathoms to the bottom,”— 
Oriental Herald, 

“Mr, Caunter excels in historical narrative, and the 
graphic delineation of reality. Daniell, the 
best Oriental artist we ever had.””— Court Magazine. 

“ Tilt’s Oriental Annual attained to its high and estae 
blished celebrity when conducted and supplied by the 
very persons whose name gives a title to this.””—Monthly 
Review. 

“No artist has hitherto approached Daniell in depict- 
ing Indian scenery.”—Sunday Times. 

Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Late. 


NEW 
This Day is Published, 
HE ANNUAL OF BRITISH 
LANDSCAPE SCENERY. Embellished with 
90 Plates, from Drawings be CopLey Frevpine, D. Cox, 
&c. Large 8vo. 12s. handsomely bound, 

“This is a most beautiful work. The illustrations are 
chiefly from Drawings by those eminent artists, Cox and 
Fielding, the whole of which are admirably engraved. 
The letterpress, by the author of the ‘Romance of 
Nature,’ is highly interesting. Nor is its excellence its 
sole recommendation—for here we have a large volume, 
with twenty plates, elegantly bound, for twelve shillings.” 
—Plymouth Herald. 

“A very lively and unaffected account of scenes of 
picturesque beauty .”’—Spectator. 

“ The volume is a welcome oue, and deserving of com- 
mendation.”— Atheneum. 

“This is a desirable addition to the number of our 
Annuals, and one which will doubtless meet with as 
much success as any one of them,’’—Court J urnal, 

“ There are landscapes in this volume of most exqui- 
site character, We can conscientiously recommend the 
work.” — Examiner. 

Oxr and Co. London; and Wricutson and Wess, 
Birmingham, Sold by all Booksellers. 





NNUAL FOR 1839, 








THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

Lately Published, in 2 vols. bound in cloth, Price 10s. 
illustrated by an elaborate Map and by 12 Engravings. 

CANDINAVIA, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN; being a History of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. 

By Anprew Cricuton, LL.D. Author of the “ History 
of Arabia,” &c.; and Henry Wueraton, LL.D. Author 
of the “History of the Northmen,”’ &c. Honorary 
Member of the Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary 
Societies, and lately American Charge d’Affaires at 
Copenhagen. 

“The work before us presents a complete account of 
its subjects.” —Spcectator. 

“ The extensive research, profound thought, and power 
of condensation, displayed in this work, are beyoud all 
praise.’”— Glasgow Herald. 

“The arrangement is clear, and the different eras or 
objects are strongly marked, and brought well under the 
reader’s view. The wild scenery and extraordinary transi- 
tion of the seasons; the prejudices, together with their 
promotion of great public principles, are portrayed with 
extraordivary vigour and effect.”— Morning Advertiser. 

Just Published, the Third Edition of 
VIEW OF ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT, 
New Editions have heen recently issued of 

Polar Seas.and Regions, Africa, Palestine, Drake, 
Cavendish and Dampier, British India, Northern Coasts 
of America, Humboldt, Raleigh, Nubia and Abyssinia, 
Arabia, Persia, Eminent Zoologists, Barbary States, 
China, Circumnavigation of the Globe, Henry the Eighth. 

n the Press, 

AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE AC- 
COUNT OF BRITISH AMERICA; including Canada, 
Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, and the Fur Couutries. 
With Descriptive Sketches of the Natural History, In 
3vols. To form Nos. XXV. XXVI. and XXVIL. of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

Oniver and Boyn, Edinburgh; and Simpxin, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co, London, 

T. HILL, Medical Bookseller, Great Windmill Street, 

3 Haymarket, has Just Published, 

New Editions of the following interesting and important 
Mepicar and sux@ican Works: No. 1. Price Qs. 6d. 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the DEBI- 

LITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM, their 

Varieties, Causes, Treatment, and Cure. By a Member 

of the Royal College of Sargeons, London, and Surgeon 

toa Metropolitan Lufirmary. 
No. II. Price 3s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the TREATMENT 
and CURE of SFRICTURES of the URETHRA; 
wherein is recommended a New aud Improved Method of 
Treatwent, its efficacy being illustrated by a variety of 
highly interesting Cases. By C. B. Courrenay, M.D. 
#2, Great Marlborough Street. 

No. III. Price 4s. 

An HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ou SYPHILIs ; its Varieties, their Treatment, and Cure, 

Vith eoucluding Observations on an Improved Mode of 
Treatment adopted by the Author for the Cure of Gonor- 
thea, and all Urethral Disorders. By C. B. Courtenay, 
M -D. 42, Great Marlborouyh Street. 

Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; 
Oawhy n, Cathezine Street, Strand ; Templeman, Kegent 
Street, London; Barlow, Birmingham; Koss and Night 
ingale, Liverpool; and all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, 





REWARD AND ANNUAL PRESENT BOOKS, 
Any of which can be had elegantly bound at moderate 
prices, 


On extra vellum paper, in 1 thick volume &vo. with 
Forty-three highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from 
the burins of the first-rate Engravers, after oigival 
Pictures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

HE MODERN POETS AND 
ARTISTS of GREAT BRITAIN, (being the 
Third Series of the “ Book of Geis,’ ) 
Edited by S. C. Haun. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 
“A more elegant and useful ‘Present Book’ cau 
hardly be imagined.”— United Service Journal. 


z 
ILLUMINATED FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK. 
Elegantly bound in morocco, royal 18mo. 3is. 6d ; demy 
8vo, 42s.; Illustrations separate, on large paper, Sls. 6d. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON 


PRAYER, and Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church according 
to the Use of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land. Together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 
With Notes and Sixteen Illuminated Plates, and Four- 
teen Ornamental Letters, 


In 10 vols. iJlustrated by original Maps and Frontis- 
pieces, and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, 
foolscap 8vo. 3/. 2 

HE BRITISH COLONIAL 
LIBRARY, forming a popular and authentic 

Description of the several Colomes of the British Em- 

pire, and embracing the History, Geography, Statistics, 

Natural History, &c. &c. of each settlenent. 

Founded on Official and Public Documents, furnished 
by Government, the Hon. East India Company, &c. and 
dedicated, by express command, to William the Fourth, 

By R. Monreomery Martin, Esq. F.S.S. 

# .* Each Colony is distinct, and can be had separately. 

Price 6s. per. volume. 


4. 

New Edition, illustrated by numerous Wood cuts in the 
highest style of the art, by Baxter, in 3 vols. half mo- 
rocco, Price 24s. 

UR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural 
Character and Scenery. 
By Mary Rvussent Mirrorp. 


5. 
New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 


Nia FEATHERED TRIBES of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS, 
By Ropert Mupie. 

With considerable Additions and Improvements, and 

embellished with numerous Engravings oi Birds, carefully 
drawn and coloured by the best Artists, 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. with beautifal 
Wood-cut Vignettes, by Baxter, in cloth, 7s. 6d ; and 
also handsomely bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt 
edges, Price 12s. 

HE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 
consisting of Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, aod 

Prayers suitable to the Festivals of the Church and 

other solemn occasions; together with general Pra 

for the Church, King, Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Chil- 
dren, Friends, &c. and general Benedictions. 
By the Editor of the “Sacred Harp.” 
To which are added, 
“ Jeremy Taylor’s Sicrameutal Meditations and Prayers.” 


r 





de 
In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by various Wood cuts, 
Price 14s. cloth, : 
HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 
of FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES, and 
COAL TRADE of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By the Author of “ Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,” 


in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
8 


New Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo, 21s. cloth, 
DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH POETS, 
Part 1. Shakspeare—Part 2. Blank Verse— 
Pait 3. Rhyme. 
9 


Tn 1 vol. post avo. 12s. hoards, 
DICTIONARY of FOREIGN and 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH 

TRANSLATIONS, and illustrated by Kemarks and Ex- 
planations. By Hveu Moors, Esq. 
10. 
In 3 vols. large 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered, 
A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
By Joun Gorton. 
A New Edition, brought down to the preseut time. 


ll. 
Eighty-one Volumes, 18mo. bound in cloth, Price 
Ten Guineas. 

Each Volume contains at least 320 pages, the print being 
of a good size; a Vignette Title-page; and is other 
wise illustrated by Maps, Portraits, &c. 

ONSTABLES MISCELLANY ; 
Comprising various Popular and Original Works 
on History, Biography, Natural History, Geography, 

Vovages and Travels, the Fine Arts, Religion, Adven- 

tures, Extraordinary Achievements, Xe. forming a com 

plete Library of Instruction and Entertainment ; and 
admirably adapted, from its portable size and mede of 
execution, for persons desirous of taking a collection of 

English Authors for perusal on long voyages, or to 

India, &e. 

Among its Authors will be found the following popu- 
lar names: Walter Scott; Captain Hall, R.N.; 
J. G. Lockhart; H.D. Inglis; Sir W. Jardine; J. A. St. 
John; T. Keightley: Alexander Wilson; Professor 
Jameson; Archdeacon Wrangham:; R. Chambers; 
R. Thompson; W.C, Taylor, LL.D. &c. &c. 





Sir 






$ 
With numerous Additions and Improvements, mounted 
on Rollers, Price 1/. 16s. 
HE STREAM of HISTORY; show- 
ing the Rise and Fail of Empires, and the Progress 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of every Nation in 
the World, from the earliest ages to the year 1825, Ori- 
ginally invented by Professor Strass. 








13, 
A New Edition, in 12 vols. Price 3?. 12s. in cloth boards ; 
or 4/. 10s. half-bound and lettered, 
JUVENILE CYCLOPADIA.— 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS and 
wa ENCES; forming a complete Cyclopedia for the 
oung. 

*,* The above can be had in various elegant bindings, 

at moderate prices, 

Loudon: WuirraKer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Now Ready. 
UR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By Mrs. CAMERON. 

Author of “ Fruits of Education,” “Use of Talents,” 
“Emma and Nurse,” “ Margaret Whyte,” &c. &c. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

Also, Just Published, 

PAPA’S BOOK. Designed to teach his little ones te. 
think, to observe, and to reason. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. Foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MY MOTHER’S STORIES. By Mrs, 
Foolsecap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Hourston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


This” Day is Published, the Fifteenth Edition, greatly 
Enlarged and Corrected, and Cuntinued to 1838, Price 
6s. bound in cloth and lettered, 


HE NEW TABLET of MEMORY; 
or, MIRROR OF CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, 
STATISTICS, ARTS, and SCIENCE ; comprehending 
every Memorable Fact and Item of Information in those 
Departments of Knowledge, from the earliest Period to 
the Year 1838, classified under distinct Heads, and 
arranged Alphabetically, with their Dates; with a full 
and exact Chronology of Eminent Men, of all Countries 
and Conditions. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long~ 
mans; and Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster 
Row; Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and Booker 
and Dolman, Bond Street. 


In Ll sol. 18mo. cloth, boards, lettered, 3s. 6d. 
HE THIRD YEAR OF THE 
BRITISH ANNUAL, 
And Epitome of the Progress of Science, for 1839. 
Kdited by Roserr D. Taomson, M.D. 
The Almanac by W.S. B. Wootnouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
The Scientific Papers are by John S, Russell, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. &e. on the Progress of Steam Navigation—Pro. 
fessor Robert E. Grant, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. General 
View of the Characters and Distribution of Extinct Ani- 
nials—H. Garnier, Esq. Hints on National Education— 
Robert D. Thomson, M_D. Notices of New Chemical Sub- 
stances discovered during the last Year. 
London: J, B, Baruurere, Foreign Bookseller, 219, 
Beyent Street. 
Now Publishing, for 1839, 
OBSON'S ROYAL COURT GUIDE 
and PEERAGE, Pocket Edition, Price 5s. 
ROBSON’S LONDON DIRECTORY and CON- 
VEYANCE LIST, J5s.; with the Classification of 
Trades, 30s.; with Royal Couit Guide, in one volume 
complete, 36s. 
Will also be Published in January next, 
ROBSON’S COUNTRY DIRECTORIES of the Six 
Home Counties, and the Six Counties forming the Nor- 
folk Circuit, and also of Birmingham, Coventry, Wolver- 
hampton, Dudley, and Stourbridge, &c. in one vol, royal 
8vo. Price Lis. 
London Directory and Court Guide Office, 16, George 
Street, Mansion House. 


Just Published, 3d Edit. in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 540, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
HE LAW of CHRIST respecting 
CIVIL OBEDIENCE, especially in the PAY- 

MENT of TRIBUTE. With an Appendix of Docu- 

meuts and Notes. To which are added, Two Addresses 

on the Voluntary Church Question. 
sy Joun Brown, D.D. 

Minister of the United Associate Congregation, Brough- 
ton Place, Edinburgh; aud Professor of Exegetical 
Theology to the United Secession Church. 

Besides an Exposition of Romans xiii. 1-7, on the 
principles of strict exegesis, this work contains discus- 
sions on the questious so important in themselves, and .at 
the present moment so peculiarly interesting, concerning 
the Nature and Limits of Civil Obedience; the Duty of 
Subjection in its two forms, andthe Right of Resistance; 
the Exercise of Civil Power in reference to Religion; the 
Limitations of the Law of Tribute as affecting Charch 
Vaxes; the Conduct of the Primitive Christians, and the 
Duty of Modern Christiaus, respecting ‘Taxes for a spe- 
cific sinful object; and sugyeses an easy and certain 
method for settling the great question between Chureh- 
men and Dis-enters, and bringing to a speedy and peace- 
able close that connexion between Church and State, 
which is equally replete with injury to the former and 
danger to the latter. 

London: WiittamM Batt and Co. Aldine Chambers, 
Patervoster Row. 


Copty. 











AGRICULTURE, BOTANY, AND GARDENING. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. 
| Chg td i a gma of GARDENING. 

‘4 NEW EDITION, greatly enlarged and improved. 
1 vol. 8vo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 
2/. 19s. boards. 

« No gardening hook so comprehensive, and containing 
such an immense mass of matter, has ever been sub-— 
mitted to the public more free from error of the pen or the 
press."’—Muonthly. Reriew. 

K NCYCLOP-EDIA OF AGRICUL- 

‘4 TURE, THIRD EDITION, with a Supplement- 
1 vol. 8vo. with nearly 1300 Engravings on Wood, 
2¢. 10s. boards. 

“ One of the most scientific and justly popular works 
of the present times ”—Stewart’s Planter’s Guide. 
FENCYCLOP-EDIA OF | PLANTS. 

“4 SECOND EDITION, Corrected; with nearly 
10,000 Engrayings on Wood. 1 large vol. 8vo. 3/, 13s. 6d. 
boards. 

“The most useful and popular botanical work that has 
ever appeared in the English language.” —Jameson's Phi- 
lesophical Journal. 

ORIUS BRITANNICUS; a Cata- 
logue of all the Plants indigenous to, ealtivated 
in, or introduced into Britain. New Edit. 8vo, 23s, 6d. 
in cloth, 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 
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Ina Few Days will be Published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 
Price 7s. neatly bound in cloth, 

ELMA. A Tale of the Sixth Crusade. 
Sait, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 


GEOMETRY OF THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 
Just Published, Price 7s. 6d. with Nine Plates, 
YRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 

On the Practical Application of the Quadrature 
of the Circle in the Configuration of the Great Pyramids 
of Giseh, By H.C. Acnew, Esq. 

Lonoman and Co, Paternoster Row. 
POOR-LAW UNIONS. 
This Day is Published, Price 10s. cloth, lettered, 
ABLES FOR FACILITATING 
ARITHMETICAL CALCULATIONS; in- 
tended for calculating the proportionate Charges on the 
Parishes in Poor-law Unions. 
By Tuomas Fow er, Treasurer of the Torrington Union. 
London; Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 











Now Ready, foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth lettered. 
HE RELIGIONS OF PROFANE 
ANTIQUITY. Their Mythology, Fables, Hiero 
glyphics, and Doctrines. 
By Jonatruan Duncan, Esq. B.D. 
Joserx RickersBy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
Street, City. 


ARCHBISHOP SHARP AND THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 





Now Ready, demy 8vo. Price 14s. cloth lettered, 
HE LIFE and TIMES of ARCH- 
BISHOP SHARP. By Tuomas Stepuen, Esq. 
Med. Lib. King’s Col. London. 
JosepH Rickersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
Street, City. 





Nearly Ready, post 8vo. 
RANCIA'’S REIGN OF TERROR. 


The Sequel of “ Letters on Paraguay,” 
By J.P. and W. P. Ropertson. 

Lately Published, by the Same Authors, with Maps and 
Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 
LETTERS ON PARAGUAY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND 

ART.—Not more than 100 sets, from 1832 to 1838, 

of this popular Work remain on hand, Parties wishing 

to make their sets perfect should complete them without 

delay. Each volume, Price 5s. 

The Volume for 1839 is preparing for publication, and 

will be published early in the ensuing year, 
Joun Limprrp, Publisher, 143, Strand. 


PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG, 
Just Published, Price 2s, 6d. boards, 
HE RECLAIMED FAMILY. 
By Lady Turre. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
EDWIN AND MARY. 
Second Edition, Corrected, Price 3s. 6d. boards. 
London: Simpx1n, MaRsHALt, and Co, 
RS. JAMESON'S NEW WORK 
ON CANADA. We are requested to state that 
Mrs. Jameson’s New Work, WINTER STUDIES and 
SUMMER RAMBLES in CANADA, is Now Ready, 
and may be had of the Publishers, Messrs. SauNDERS 
and Ottey, Conduit Street, of the Booksellers, and at 
the Libraries. Also, New Editions of Mrs. Jamrson’s 
previous Works, “ Characteristic of Women,” “ Memoirs 
of Celebrated Female Sovereigns,’ and “ Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad.” 


VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, FOR ONE 
WHE POETICAL LIBRARY; 


a Morocco Case with glass front, containing six 
volumes handsomely bound in silk, comprising Gems 
from British Poets, viz.— 

I.—CHAUCER TO GOLDSMITH. 
IIl.—FALCONER TO CAMPBELL. 
III.—LIVING AUTHORS—CHIEFLY. 

IV.—SACRED POETRY. 

V.—SHAKSPEARE, AND 

VI—GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 

*,* This Case may also be had with the volumes uni- 
formly bound in cloth, Price 18s. ; or in morocco elegant, 
Price 27s 

N.B. Packed (if required) so that it may be sent sa‘ely 


to any part of the world, 
Rosert Tyas, Cheapside. 
13, Great Marlborough Street, December 8, 
# 
PICTURES OF THE WORLD, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By the Author of “ Tremaine,” “ De Vere,” “ Human 
Life,” &e. 3 vols. 
(On Wednesday next.) 

II 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
To which are added, nis Drarires AnD SPEECHES, and 
various Miscellaneous Papers relating to his Habits 
and Opinions, 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By Jarep Sparks. 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 


Ill. 
THE ONLY DAUGHTER, 
A Domestic Story. 
Edited by the Author of ‘* The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 


v. 
THE NEW JUVENILE KEEPSAKE for 1839, 
Comprising *‘ Traits and Trials of Early Life.” 
Miss Lanpon, 
Price only 5s. bound in cloth, with Portrait, 
v 


GURNEY MARRIED. 
A Sequel to “ Gilbert Gurney.” 
By Turopore Hook, Esq. 
Author of “Sayings and Doings,” &c, 3 vols. 


[. 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ON THE HOLY 
LAND 


New and Revised Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 
s. bound, 
Henry Corsuarn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 





This Day is Published, in imperial 4to. with Twelve 
Plates, executed under the Superintendence of Mr. C. 


Hearn, li. 11s. 6d. silk, 
BEAUTY, 


YEMS OF 
FOR 1839, 

“A splendid volume, which must be seen to be duly 
appreciated. The plates are finished in the highest 
style. The power of expression which they display is in 
general admirable, and in perfect keeping with the sub- 
ject.”— Eclectic Review, Dec. 

“A superb series of Spanish subjects.” — 
Chronicle. 

London: Lonoman, Ore, and Co. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
MR. CHARLES HEATH. 
This Day is Published, 2d Series, 4to, 21s. Plain; 
42s, Coloured, 
EAUTY'S COSTUME. 
Edited by Lertca Rircuiz, Esq. 

“ An extremely rich and pretty toilette volume... . 
The pictures are very charming, and coloured to admira- 
tion.”’—Literary Gazette. 

“The embellishments are exquisitely beautiful; the 
subjects varied and full of interest.”—Sunday Times. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day is Published, Price Une Guinea, 
HE KEEPSAKE FOR 1839. 
With beautiful Illustrations, executed under the 
Superintendence of Mr. Cuartes HeatuH, 
** As the ‘ Keepsake’ has the highest pretensions, so 
it has the highest merit.”— Times. 
“ The plates to the ‘ Keepsake’ are much superior to 
those of past years.” — Atheneum. 
“A very elegant book for the drawing-room,”’—Monthly 
Chronicle. 
“ The engravings are perfection.” —Spectator. 
“ A more alluring volume never invited the reader,’ — 
Sunday Times. 
London ; Longman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day is Published, with Twenty Plates, Price 1. 1s. 
EAT H’ ICTURESQUE 
ANNUAL for 1839. 
A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of VERSAILLES. 
By Le:tcu Ritcuie, Esq. 

“Tt is a volume for the library no Jess than the draw- 
ing-room, and will afford the readers as much real enjoy- 
ment of an intellectual kind as the lover of art will derive 
from its magnificent engravings. The fidelity of its illus- 
trations, executed with marvellous skill, will be recog- 
nized by every one who has visited that celebrated 
place.”"—Monthly Chronicle. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


~~" UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
MR. CHARLES HEATH. 
This Day is Published, with Twelve Portraits, 11. 1s. 


HE BOOK of BEAUTY, for 1839. 


Edited by Lady Biesstneton. 

Containing Portraits of—the Dutchess of Sutherland, 
Viscountess Mahon, Viscountess Vallétort, Viscountess 
Powerscourt, Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope, Lady Fanny 
Cowper, Mrs. Maberly, Mrs. Mountjoy Martyn, Viscount- 
ess Fitzharris, Mr. Verschoyle, Miss Ellen Home Purves, 
Miss Cockayne. 

“Taken altogether, we think the ‘Book of Beauty’ 
this year preeminent in its class.” —Jvhn Bull, 

“The prose stories are all good, dramatic, brisk, and 
full of life.”—Monthly Chronicle. 

“A superb ornament for the drawing-room,” — St. 
James's Chronicle. 

London : Lonaman, Orme, and Co, 





Month 
7 

















Dedicated, by Permission, tu her Majesty the Queen. 
This Day is Published, under the Superintendence of 
Mr. Cuarues Heatu, a Second Series, 1/. Lls. 6d. of 


ORTRAITS of CHILDREN of the 
NOBILITY. Edited by Mrs, Farrure, 

Containing the Princess Mary of Cambridge; the 
Children of Lady Dickens, Lady Capel, the Marquis of 
Northampton, the Earl of Durham, the Earl of Leicester, 
the Earl of Jersey, Lord Conyngham, Lord F, Egerton, 
and Captain Berkeley. 

“A splendid specimen of genius, taste, and art.”— 
Bell's Messenger. 

“We have no sympathy with the man who can look 
through such a volume as this without having his heart 
deeply interested.” — Eclectic Review. 

London; Loncman, Orme, and Co, 
Of whom may be had, 

THE FIRST SERIES—eontaining the Baroness Le 
Despencer; the Children of the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of 
Wilton, Viscount Canterbury, Lord Frederick Fitzcla- 
rence, Lord Lyndhurst, and Sir W. Somerville, 





Just Published, Part t) 


10 of 
YALL’s PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
CONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN, 
Contaiuving highly-finished Engravings of 
The Right Hon, the Lord Asasurton, 
The Right Hon. Joann Witson Croker, and 
Sir F. Potiocx, M.P. 

Each Portrait is accompanied with a Memoir of the 
chief Political Events in the lives of those distinguished 
Conservatives. 

Published by R. Rytey and Co. 8, Regent Street ; 
by J. Fraser, 215, Regent Street, and by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 


MAPS OF INDIA. 
Publighed by WM. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall 


Street. 
EWLY CONSTRUCTED MAP of 
INDIA, from the latest Surveys of the best Au- 
tliorities, and corrected to the present time, Ou Six 
Sheets of Atlas, 2/, 12s. 6d. 





II. 
SMALLER MAP of INDIA, compiled from the latest 
Documents, On one large sheet, 18s. 


IIL. 

MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HIN- 
DOOSTAN, constructed from the most recent Surveys. 
On four sheets of Atlas, 1/. Lis. 6d. 

iv 


A New and Improved MAP of VARIOUS ROUTES 
OVERLAND between EUROPE and INDIA, compre- 
hending Western and Northern Asia, together with Asia 
Minor and Egypt. By J. B. Tassin. On four sheets, 
coloured, cloth case, 24, (Imported from Calcutta.) 

London: Wa. H, ALLEN aud Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 





post OF THE QUEEN— 

The most SPLENDID PORTRAIT of the 
QUEEN ever produced by the art of engraving will be 
given gratis with THE COURT GAZETTE in a few 
weeks. Specimens to be seen at the Newsmen’s. Orders 
for Advertisements (until the limited space intended for 
them is occupied) received at the Office, 343, Strand; 
seven lines for 10s. and ls. per line for all above. It ig 

Iculated ls of 70,000 copies will be required 





h 
and other plates are engraving to meet the demand. 


OYAL and NOBLE RESIDENCES, 
On Saturpay, January 5, 1839, will be com 
menced a Series of Engravings on Steel, from Original 
Drawings of the Roya) Palaces and Noble Residences of 
Europe; with Historical Descriptions of all the English 
and Continental Palaces, and the most important Resi. 
dences of the Nobility, written expressly for “ THE 
COURT JOURNAL,” with which the Series will be 
presented Monthly, commencing with a VIEW of the 
GRAND STATE ENTRANCE to WINDSOR 
CASTLE. To prevent disappointment, orders should 
be immediately given to the Boobectioss and Newsmen, 
by whom this established Journal is forwarded to al} 
parts of the United Kiugdom, France, and the Colonies, 
postage free, 
W. Tuomas, Publisher, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, 


THE JUDGES’ AND SERGEANTS* CHAMBERS, 
CHANCERY LANE. 
hee MIRROR OF LITERATURE 
AND AMUSEMENT contains Two Engravings, 
Old and New Sergeants’ Inn, with an authentic descrip. 
tion of the New Building, also its usual variety of 
Original Papers and interesting novelties of the day, 
Price 2d. Part 5 of Vol. II. for 1838, Price 8d. contains 
Engraviugs of the London Cemetery Highate, Statue of 
Earl Grey at Newcastle, Temporay Exchange, Broad 
Street, and Wellington Chapel, St. James’s Park. The 
Volume will be completed on the 30th inst. Price 5s. 64, 
boards. Joun Limsrgp, 143, Strand. 


3, St. James’s Square, December 1838, 
Just PUBLISHED, 
2d Edit. in 1 vol. demy 12mo, Price 5s. cloth, 
N IT 











‘. 
L By Joun Hoaa, M.D. &e. &c. &e, 
“ The volume contains a condensation of vast mate 
rials, and the tables in particular are of the highest 
value.”—Atlas, 


II. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF COLONEL MACERONI, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo,. 

“The most amusing book that has fora long time 
fallen in our way. Nor is the pewer of amusement its 
only recommendation. Fanciful and eccentric, it pre- 
sents much originality of fact, with a racy smartness of 
manuer, abounding in the most graphic illustrations of 
life and character, habits and customs,”’—Naval and 
Military Gazette. 


III 
PRISCILLA MARIA BECKWITH'S TRANSLA. 
TION OF GUIZOT’S LECTURES ON 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, 
1 vol. post 8vo. 

“A production of great originality and boldness. Of 
the two translations, that by P. M. Beckwith very much 
excels the other in ueatness, precision, and force,”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

Joun Macrong, St. James's Square. 


8, New Burlington Street, December 8, 
E Y 


M R. BEN TUL 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Reapy:— 


I. 
SAM SLICK’S “ BUBBLES OF CANADA.” 

“ I say, Jack, I’m blowed if he didn’t call it a shappo; 
why the devil couldn't he call it a hat at once? They are 
so fond of fine names, these fellows. That comes of not 
speaking English!” 


II, 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH EMPIRES. 
By J. L. Stzpuens, Esq. 
Author of “ Incidents of Travel in the Holy Land,” &c. 
2 vols. Price 14s. 


III. 
WILD SCENES IN ‘tHE FOREST AND 
PRAIRIE, 


By C. F. Horrman, Esq. 
Author of “ A Winter in the Far West.” 


IV. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, 
And its Dependencies 
In Persta, Tartary, and Inpra. 
By the Hon. Mowntstuart ELrutnstone. 
A New and Revised Edition, with the latest particulars. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Map and numerous Plates, 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE 
NOW READY— 





2 vols. 


Vv. 
MEMOIRS of CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 
y Mrs. MaTHEws. : 
Including his Correspondence, and an Account of his 
Early Days, written by Himself. 
2 vols, Svo, with uumerous I}ustrations. 
VI. 
EVE EFFINGHAM; OR HOME. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 


Author of “ The Pilot,’ “ Homeward Bound,” &c. 
3 vols. Price 24s, 


II. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
By Cuarces Dickens, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pickwick Papers,’ &c. 
Complete in 3 vols. bound, with 24 Illustrations by 
George a Price 25s. 


III. 
CAPTAIN CONOLLY'S JOURNEY TO THE 
NORTH OF INDIA, 
Overland from England by way of Persia. 

New Edition, revised, with Additions, and Map of the 
Countries lying between England and the East Indies, 
by Arrowsmith, and other Plates. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinars to her Majesty. 





London: Printed by Joserpa CLayton,of No.7, —. 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wels 
lington Street, Strand, satugpay, 8th DEC. 1838. 











